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[Ar the sale of the Browning MSS. on May 2, 1913, this MS. 
was catalogued as : 


Lot 188. Browning (R.) Auto. Draft of a poem, in blank verse, 
4 pp. 8vo., unfinished and perhaps unpublished, apparently 
intended for ‘Aristophanes’ Apology,’ but not used, 
beginning : 

‘I am an old and solitary man.’ 


This description is correct in so far as the poem has never 
before been published. 

Closer examination showed, however, that this is not a draft 
for ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,’ but a soliloquy of the aged Aischylus, 
just before the prophecy as to his death was fulfilled by an eagle 
dropping a tortoise upon his head. The poem has been printed 
according to the original MS., now in the British Museum, as it 
reads with the poet’s variants and queries. In line 56 ‘ Dephos’ 
is obviously a slip of the pen for ‘ Delphos,’ and in line 59 ‘ rush’ 
seems the best interpretation of a scarcely legible word, of which 
the MS. contains many.—Ep1rTor.] 


I am an old and solitary man 
And now at set of sun in Sicily 
I sit down in the middle of this plain 
Which drives between the mountains and the sea 
Its blank of nature. If a traveller came 
Seeing my bare bald skull and my still brows 
And massive features coloured to a stone 
The tragic mask of a humanity 
Whose part is played to an end,—he might mistake me 
For some god Terminus set on these flats 
Or broken marble Faunus. Let it be. 
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Life has ebbed from me—I am on dry ground— 
All sounds of life I held so thunderous sweet 
Shade off to silence—all the perfect shapes 
Born of perception and men’s images (imagery ?) 
Which thronged against the outer rim of earth 
And hung with floating faces over it 
Grow dim and dimmer—all the motions drawn 
From Beauty in action which spun audibly 
My brain round in a rapture, have grown still. 
There’s a gap *twixt me and the life once mine, 
Now others’ and not mine, which now roars off 
In gradual declination—till at last 
I hear it in the distance droning small 
Like a bee at sunset. Ay, and that bee’s hum 
The buzzing fly and mouthing of the grass 
Cropped slowly near me by some straying sheep 
Are strange to me with life—and separate from me 
The outside of my being—I myself 
Grow to the silence, fasten to the calm 
Of inorganic nature . . sky and rocks— 
I shall pass on into their unity 
When dying down into impersonal dusk. 

Ah, ha—these flats are wide! 
The prophecy which said the house would fall 
And thereby crush me, must bring down the sky 
The only roof above me where I sit 
Or ere it prove its oracle to-day. 
Stand fast ye pillars of the constant Heavens 
As Life doth in me—I who did not die 
That day in Athens when the people’s scorn 
Hissed toward the sun as if to darken it 
Because my thoughts burned too much for the eyes 
Over my head, because I spoke my Greek 
Too deep down in my soul to suit their case. 
Who did not die to see the solemn vests 
Of my white chorus round the thymele 
Flutter like doves, and sweep back like a cloud 
Before the shrill lipped people . . but stood calm 
And cold, and felt the theatre wax hot 
With mouthing whispers . . the man Aschylus 
Is gray I fancy—and his wrinkles ridge 
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The smoothest of his phrases—or the times 

Have grown too polished for this old rough work— 
We have no Sphynxes in the Parthenon 

Nor any flints at Dephos—or forsooth, 

I think the Sphynxes wrote this Attic Greek— 

Our Sophocles hath something more than this 

Cast out on—and their smile——-I would not die (?) 
At this time by the crushing of a house 

Who lived that Day out . . I would go to death 
With voluntary and majestic steps 

Jove thundering on the right hand. Let it be. 





































I am an old and solitary man 

Mine eyes feel dimly out the setting sun 

Which drops its great red fruit of bitterness 
To-day as other days, as every day 

Within the patient waters. What do I say ? 

I whistle out my scorn against the sun 

Who (knell) his trilogy morn noon and night 
And set this tragic world against the sun— 
Forgive me, great Apollo.—Bitter fruit 

I think we never found that holy sun 

Or ere with conjurations of our hands 

Drove up the saltness of our hearts to it 

A blessed fruit, a full Hesperian fruit 

Which the fair sisters with their starry eyes 
Did warm to scarlet bloom. O holy sun 

My eyes are weak and cannot hold thee round ! 
But in my large soul there is room for thee— 
All human wrongs and shames cast out from it,— 
And I invite thee, sun, to sphere thyself 

In my large soul, and let my thoughts in white 
Keep chorus round thy glory—Oh the days 

In which I sate upon Hymettus hill 

Ilissus seeming louder: and the groves 

Of blessed olive thinking of their use 

A little tunicked child and felt my thoughts (2) 
Rise past the golden bees against thy face 
Great sun upon the sea. The city lay 

Beneath me like an eaglet in an egg, 

The beak and claws shut whitely up in calm— 
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And calm were the great waters—and the hills 
Holding at arm’s length their unmolten snows 
Plunged in the light of heaven which trickled back 
On all sides, a libation to the world. 

There I sate a child 
Half hidden in purple thyme with knees drawn up 
By clasping of my little arms, and cheek 
Laid slant across them with obtruded nose 
And full eyes gazing . . ay, my eyes climbed up 
Against the heated metal of thy shield 
Till their persistent look clove through the fire 
And struck it into manyfolded fires (?) 
And opened out the secret of the night 
Hid in the day-source Darkness mixed with light.. 
Then shot innumerous arrows in my eyes 
From all sides of the Heavens—so blinding me— 
As countless as the norland snowflakes fall 
Before the north winds—rapid, wonderful, 
Some shafts as bright as sun rays nine times drawn 
Thro’ the heart of the sun—some black as night in Hell— 
All mixed, sharp, driven against me! and as I gazed 
(For I gazed still) I saw the sea and earth 
Leap up as wounded by the innumerous shafts 
And hurry round, and whirl into a blot 
Across which evermore fell thick the shafts 
As norland snow falls thick before the wind (? flakes fall) 
Until the northmen at the cavern’s mouth 
Can see no pine tree through. I could see nought 
No earth, no sea, no sky, no sun itself, 
Only that arrowy rush of black and white 
Across a surf of rainbows infinite 
Drove samen 2 re and blinding and astonishing 
And through it all Homerus the blind man 
Did chant his vowelled music in my brain. 
And then it was revealed, it was revealed 
That I should be a priest of the Unseen 
And build a bridge of sounds across the straight 
From Heaven to earth whence all the Gods might walk 
Nor bend it with their soles (?) 
And then I saw the Gods tread past me slow 
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From out the portals of the hungry dark 

And each one as he past, breathed in my face 

And made me greater—First old Saturn came 

Blind with eternal watches—calm and blind— 

Then Zeus—his eagle blinking on his wrist } 2 
To his hand’s rod of fires—in thunder rolls : 
He glode on grandly—While the troop of Prayers 
Buzzed dimly in the (vhadow} of his light 

With murmurous sounds, and poor beseeching tears. 
And Neptune with beard and locks drawn straight 

As seaweed—ay and Pluto with his Dark 

Cutting the dark as Lightning cuts the sun 

Made individual by intensity. 

And then Apollo trenching on the dusk 

With a white glory, while the lute he bore 

Struck on the air 











THE LOST TRIBES. 
BY GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
CHAPTER XI. 


Ha.¥ a mile from the village the main road crosses the river by 
a bridge which bends very sharply to the right. The road, as if 
it protests against the bridge’s attempt to alter its direction, 
turns to the left again as soon as the river is crossed, but there is, 
at the far side of the bridge, another road at right-angles to the 
main road. Strangers, the few who ever come to Druminawona, 
mistake this for the main road and go along it. At first it seems 
to be a well-kept important road. It passes two or three cottages. 
The surface is good. Its gradient is moderate. Then after a 
mile or so of good behaviour it suddenly begins to go uphill and 
becomes startlingly steep. A gurgling brook runs along one 
side of it. In winter the brook escapes from its channel and flows 
over the whole road. It scatters large stones about so that driving 
is almost impossible, and walkers must go carefully. Half a mile 
farther on the brook crosses the road and has cut a deep gully 
for itself across which no wheeled vehicle could possibly pass. 
From that point on the road disappears. The stranger who has 
been lured into travelling on it is obliged to turn back. The 
road has led nowhere, it has simply faded away into a mountain- 
side. 

It was this road which Mr. Mervyn took when he escaped 
from the presbytery. But he was under no delusions about it. 
He did not expect it to lead to any human habitation. He crossed 
the brook by stepping-stones and then picked his way through 
a stretch of boggy ground. There were thickets of stunted bog 
myrtle, deliciously scented, on each side of him. Patches of bog 
cotton waved white feathers in the breeze. Farther on was a 
narrow valley through which the brook flowed joyously. Tall 
ferns grew on its banks. On the steep sides of the hills the heather 
and the bracken struggled together for room to spread. Broad 
grey rocks stretched their bare backs to sun and wind. Under 
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their shelter fraughan bushes nestled, their black fruit already 
ripening. 

Mr. Mervyn, stumbling among the heather, stepping suddenly 
into deep holes, sinking ankle-deep in treacherous patches of green 
moss, was supremely happy. He attained moments of Words- 
worthian ecstasy and achieved a general oblivion of care. It 
seemed to him a very small matter that Father Roche should be 
writhing in his presbytery at the prospect of being used as an 
advertisement. He did not feel in the least troubled with the 
thought that Mrs. Dann was making active progress with her 
abominable plans. He was not, until quite late in the afternoon, 
disquieted by the necessity of meeting Delia again in the evening. 
It was about five o’clock that the thought of going home began 
to vex him. He put it from him resolutely. At half-past five 
it returned. He fought it off again. At six he began to consider 
seriously what he would say to Delia. He became acutely uneasy. 
Hunger added to his discomfort. He had eaten his biscuits at 
about one o’clock. The mountain air is invigorating, but not 
sustaining. At half-past six he turned homewards, dreading the 
interview with his daughter, but looking forward with some 
eagerness to a meal. 

Hunger was stronger than fear at first. He walked briskly. 
Then fear subdued hunger, and for the last few miles he walked 
very slowly. It was eight o’clock when he arrived at the rectory. 
He skirted round the back of the house and entered it by way of 
the yard and the kitchen door. He had no clear motive for this 
surreptitious approach; but he felt vaguely that it might be 
easier to meet Delia if he came upon her as it were informally 
from a direction in which she would not expect him. 

In the kitchen he found Onny Donovan. She had taken off 
the white cap which Delia insisted on her wearing ; and was sound 
asleep. Her arms were spread out in front of her on the table 
and her head dropped between them. Her hair was exceedingly 
untidy. The sight cheered Mr. Mervyn greatly. He stood and 
looked at the girl, reflecting that if Delia were in a vigorous and 
active mood, Onny would not be allowed to slumber peacefully 
with her white cap lying unheeded on the floor. 

He coughed gently and Onny woke with a violent start. She 
at once asserted, with some vehemence, that she had not been 
asleep. She went on to say that she was at that moment engaged 
in putting back into its place an iron which she had been using 
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vigorously during the evening. As she spoke she became more 
thoroughly awake. Her self-possession returned to her. She 
realised that it was Mr. Mervyn and not Delia who stood before 
her. She stopped short in the middle of a list of the garments she 
wished it to be supposed that she had been ironing, and grinned 
amicably at Mr. Mervyn. Onny could lie fluently and with 
great ease. She could lie with rare ability straight in the face of 
established facts. But she was a young woman with a sense of 
economy. It was a mere waste of good lies to pour them out for 
Mr. Mervyn. He did not know whether she ought to have been 
ironing or not. She had a feeling that he would not be seriously 
angry with her for being asleep. Mr. Mervyn, though hungry 
and anxious, smiled back at her. Onny’s grin broadened. 

‘Miss Delia bid me tell you,’ she said, ‘ that she’d left the bit 
of cold meat and the bread and butter sitting in the dining-room.’ 

* Has she gone to bed ?’ asked Mr. Mervyn. 

Delia went to bed early; but it was beyond expectation that 
she should have retired before eight o’clock on a summer evening. 
Onny destroyed his faint hope at once. 

‘She is not; but she bid me say that if you’d a fancy for an 
egg I was to boil it for you.’ 

Mr. Mervyn had a very strong fancy for an egg. He would 
have liked two. He glanced at the kitchen fire, which had gone 
out. Onny’s eyes followed his. 

“It wouldn’t be easy,’ she said, ‘to boil one all in a minute, 
but I’d maybe be able to manage it by the time you had the 
meat ate.’ 

‘Where’s Miss Delia ?’ 

‘Up beyond,’ said Onny. 

This was vague. Mr. Mervyn pressed for something more 
definite. 

‘ The strange lady 

‘Mrs. Dann ?’ 

‘The same,’ said Onny, ‘she has her whipped off.’ 

‘ Did she say when she'd be back ? ’ 

‘There was talk of dinner at the big house,’ said Onny, ‘ but 
sure Miss Delia had hers ate at two o’clock.’ 

Mr. Mervyn looked at his watch. He calculated that if Delia 
had gone to dine with Mrs. Dann she could not possibly be home 
again much before half-past nine. He had more than an hour 
before him. He saw at once the wise thing for him to do was to go 


’ said Onny. 
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to bed, actually to be in bed and at least apparently asleep before 
Delia got home. But an hour is a considerable space of time. 
It allowed for quite a luxurious meal. He ordered Onny to boil 
two eggs. Onny looked at the black kitchen grate. 

‘Two 2’ she said. 

Mr. Mervyn argued that two eggs can be boiled as quickly 
asone. Onny seemed doubtful about this. 

‘ How would it be,’ she said, ‘if I was to give them to you bet 
up in a drop of milk ?’ 

Mr. Mervyn did not like the idea. But he did not want to 
press Onny to do unnecessary work against her will. She saw his 
hesitation. 

‘It’s what the doctor ordered for the sergeant’s wife,’ she 
said, ‘ the time she was ill. ‘‘ An egg bet up,” says he, “in a drop 
of new milk.”” They do say that it did her a lot of good.’ 

Mr. Mervyn was quite prepared to believe in the value of the 
mixture. 

‘You have some milk, I suppose,’ he said. 

‘It’s set for cream for the breakfast,’ said Onny ; ‘ but what 
matter ?’ 

Mr. Mervyn was really very hungry. He was averse to further 
argument with Onny. He went into the dining-room. He ate 
hastily, being unable to escape from a fear that Delia might return 
unexpectedly. He had finished before Onny came to him with 
the eggs and milk. He took the tumbler from her and went 
upstairs. At his bedroom door he paused and called Onny. 

“If you see Miss Delia when she comes home——’ 

‘TI don’t know will I,’ said Onny. 

She would certainly not go out of her way to see Delia. She 
did not mean to allow Delia to see her if she could possibly help 
it. There were clothes which she ought to have ironed and had 
not. 

‘Tell her,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ that I felt tired and went to bed.’ 

“I will,’ said Onny, ‘ if so be that I see her, but it could be that 
I won’t.’ 

Mr. Mervyn might have eaten his supper in leisurely comfort. 
He might have insisted on Onny’s relighting the kitchen fire and 
boiling the eggs. Delia did not get home till nearly ten o’clock. 
By that time her father was sound asleep. 

Next morning at eight o’clock Onny knocked at Mr. Mervyn’s 
door. She brought in a jug of hot water, and remarked casually 
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that Delia had been surprised the night before when she heard that 
her father was in bed. Mr. Mervyn, by way of reply, said that 
he intended to stay in bed at all events till after breakfast. The 
prospect of his interview with Delia seemed no pleasanter now 
that it was close to him. He was, besides, really tired. 

‘It could be,’ said Onny sympathetically, ‘that them two 
eggs was too strong for you. They do say that there’s a terrible 
deal of strength in a bet-up egg, and that it was on account of 
that the doctor ordered them for the sergeant’s wife, her being 
weak at the time.’ 

‘Tell Miss Delia that I’ll not be down for breakfast,’ said 
Mr. Mervyn, ‘ but there’s no hurry about telling her. It will do 
quite well if she’s told when she gets down herself.’ 

But Onny was not the sort of girl who wraps news of an unusual 
kind in a napkin and buries it in the earth unfruitfully. She 
went straight to Delia’s room. 

‘The master,’ she said, ‘is in his bed, and not fit to get out 
of it. It’s my belief that there’s some kind of a fever on him. 
There was a man took with that same fever at the Christmas last 
year, and he wasn’t near as old as the master. What’s more, he 
died on them, before they got him to the hospital.’ 

Delia jumped out of bed at once and hurried to her father’s 
room, wrapping herself in her dressing-gown as she went. She 
reproached herself with having deserted him in order to dine with 
Mrs. Dann. She remembered, with regret, that she had made him 
go out the day before, when he plainly wanted to sit quiet in the 
sun. She was relieved to find that he did not look seriously ill, 
and was certainly in the grip of no kind of fever. It occurred to 
her that he might have caught cold. Mr. Mervyn denied the 
cold. Delia, still convinced that he was ill, suggested neuralgia 
as a likely disease. Mr. Mervyn denied it. Delia fell back on 
rheumatism. Mr. Mervyn had never suffered from rheumatism, 
but it is a prevalent disease in the west of Ireland. Onny appeared 
at the door of the room and gave her opinion. 

‘ As likely as not,’ she said, ‘it’s them two bet-up eggs that’s 
lying heavy on his stomach.’ 

Mr. Mervyn was aware that the eggs had caused him no 
inconvenience whatever. He said so and told Onny to go away. 
But Onny was not inclined to believe him. 

‘There was one time,’ she said, ‘that my mother was took 
with pains and the doctor said it was sciatica.’ 
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Delia did not know exactly what sciatica was; but it seemed 
to her certain that her father must have some disease. He had 
never wanted to breakfast in bed before. 

‘Do you think you have sciatica, father ?’ she asked. 

Mr. Mervyn was beginning to feel that he would have to own 
to some malady if he meant to stay in bed. His conscience, having 
been defeated the day before in the battle about the visit to Sergeant 
Ginty, was less troublesome than usual. He groaned when Delia 
mentioned sciatica. Delia looked at him sympathetically and said 
she would bring him up some breakfast. 

At nine o’clock she brought up a tray. She seemed to have 
developed some doubts on the subject of sciatica while dressing, 
for she asked her father pointedly whether he was quite sure that 
sciatica was the proper name for the disease he had. He was 
not yet willing to commit himself to a definite lie. He groaned 
again. Delia pressed him to speak plainly. He said that, not 
being a doctor, he could not be absolutely sure that he had sciatica ; 
but that he felt singularly disinclined to get out of bed. Delia 
very nearly smiled. Mr. Mervyn added that worry of any kind 
would intensify his symptoms and that he intended to take an 
absolute rest from business of every kind. Delia, now much 
less sympathetic than she had been, left him. 

At ten o’clock she came back again, this time in a state of 
breathless excitement. 

‘ Father,’ she said, ‘ the post is just come, and there are hundreds 
of parcels for me! Oh, I do think Aunt Sally May is the greatest 
darling that ever was!’ 

‘Hundreds of parcels! What’s in them ?’ 

‘Clothes,’ said Delia. ‘Blouses and skirts and gloves and 
hats and all sorts of things, and quite the sweetest lace scarves 
you ever saw. Don’t you remember Aunt Sally May said she was 
sending for things for me, but I never dreamed of anything like this.’ 

“Has Mr. Sebright arrived too ?’ 

‘Mr. Sebright! I don’t know. What has Mr. Sebright got to 
do with my clothes? Don’t be perfectly horrid, father. Get up 
and come and see them all. You'll love them.’ 

Mr. Mervyn firmly declined to get up. He said that he felt 
sure it would be very bad for him to leave his bed. It seemed 
to him very likely that Mrs. Dann would call at the rectory in 
the course of the morning. She would know that the clothes were 
likely to arrive and would be anxious to see them. 
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When Delia left him he began to reflect that although bed is a 
secure sanctuary for men against most women, it might not be any 
refuge at all against Mrs. Dann. He got up and locked his bed- 
room door. He was very glad a few minutes later that he had 
done so. He heard footsteps in the passage and then a tap at the 
door. The visitor was Onny. 

‘ Miss Delia bid me tell you,’ she said, ‘ that Mrs. Dann’s within 
and waiting to see you.’ 

‘Tell her,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘that I’m in bed and can’t see 
anyone.’ 

‘I will,’ said Onny, ‘ and,what’s more, I'll run up and let you 
know as soon as she’s gone, the way you'll be easy in your mind.’ 

Onny was a girl of quick sympathy and of kind heart. She 
did more than keep her promise. At half-past eleven she tapped 
at the door again. 

‘ She’s not gone yet,’ she said, ‘ and it could be that she won’t 
for a while.’ 

‘Is she waiting for me ?’ 

‘She is not ; but she’s dressing up Miss Delia in all them grand 
clothes that came this morning. If she puts the half of them on her 
she’ll not be out of this before evening. There’s a terrible deal of 
them, so there is ; for Mikeen Pat, the post boy, did have to come 
secondly with the boxes that he couldn’t carry with him at the 
first go-off.’ 

Mr. Mervyn groaned. Onny heard him. 

‘Who would have thought now,’ she said, ‘ that two bet-up 
eggs would lie that heavy on the stomach ? And the doctor after 
ordering them for Sergeant Ginty’s wife. But sure you never 
know till after.’ 

At twelve o’clock Onny returned. 

‘She’s after going this minute,’ she said ; ‘ so if it would be any 
ease to you there’d be no harm in the world for you to get up.’ 

‘ She’s sure to be back,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘She might, and that’s a fact. But she did say as how she 
was going down to see Father Roche.’ 

‘I won’t get up yet.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say,’ said Onny, ‘ but you might be right enough 
there.’ 

Mr. Mervyn dozed pleasantly for about an hour. He had 
enjoyed a good deal of fresh air and exercise the day before; and 
he had arrears of sleep to make up after the night spent over the 
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works of John Owen. It was possible, under the circumstances, 
to doze a good deal. At one o’clock he was wakened by the sound 
of some one fumbling at the handle of the door. 

‘If that’s dinner,’ he said, ‘ leave it on the mat outside and 
I'll get it. The door’s locked.’ 

It was Delia who replied. 

‘ Aunt Sally May is back again,’ she said, ‘and wants to see 

ou.” 
ie Well, she can’t. I thought she’d gone to see Father Roche.’ 

‘So she did.’ 

‘ Well, that ought to content her.’ 

‘ But she didn’t see him.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

Delia giggled quite audibly. 

‘ He’s in bed,’ she said. 

‘Do you mean to tell me he’s ill 2’ 

‘He’s got——’ Delia’s voice was broken with laughter— Oh, 
father, it’s really too funny, but he’s got sciatica too. He sent 
out word to Aunt Sally May that he was in great pain and couldn’t 
see anyone.’ 

‘I can’t either,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘ That is to say, of course, 
I'd much rather not. I ought not to have said that I can’t.’ 

A few minutes later Mr. Mervyn heard two people approaching 
his bedroom together. He guessed at once that the second was 
Mrs. Dann. He felt very glad that he had locked the door. 

* Phil,’ she said, ‘ I’ve a couple of bottles of Patent Pain Killer 
in my big trunk. They belonged to poor Nathan, and I fetched 
them away as a kind of personal memorial. Seemed to me at 
the time that they’d remind me of him more than anything on 
account of the powerful smell. He thought a heap of that drug 
and used to rub it in whenever he felt any kind of uneasiness 
coming on in any of his limbs. I didn’t intend to part with those 
two bottles ; but I guess charity comes before sentiment any day, 
so I’m sending one to Father Roche and one to you. I wouldn’t 
recommend an excessive use of the stuff. I have it on my mind 
that Nathan P. Dann hastened his end by over-indulgence. But 
half an hour’s brisk rubbing on the part affected won’t lame you 
any. And it might do you a heap of good.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘thank you very much. But 
I’m not really very bad. You’d better keep one bottle. Father 
Roche and I will manage with the other one between us.’ 
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He meant to allow Father Roche to have first use of the bottle. 
Circumstances might so alter that he himself would be out of bed 
and walking about before his turn came for the Pain Killer. 

‘Say, Phil!’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ can you hear what I’m saying ?’ 

“I can, distinctly.’ 

‘Well, I can’t hear you, and I’d be greatly obliged if you’d 
open that door. Don’t you take up the notion that I want to 
intrude. I respect your feelings of modesty. Nathan P. Dann was 
the modestest man in New York outside of business. It would 
have given him fits if he thought any female relative ever watched 
him shave. That’s how you feel, and I respect delicacy of feeling 
wherever I meet it. Same time, Phil, you'll admit it’s a bit hard 
on me not being able to hear a word you say and having to shout 
like a full-sized gramophone to make you hear me. How would it 
strike you now if you were to meet me half-way ? You open that 
door three inches, and put a chair against it if you like. I’li pass 
my oath not to push it any.’ 

Mr. Mervyn disliked being shouted at through a closed door 
even more than Mrs. Dann disliked shouting. He agreed to her 
compromise. Mrs. Dann abode loyally by her side of the bargain 
and became audible without shouting. 

“I saw your friend the police sergeant yesterday afternoon,’ 
said Mrs. Dann. ‘ He’s prepared to walk right in and catch on 
as Ananias.’ 

Mr. Mervyn gave a gasp of amazement. Such complacence was 
the last thing he expected from Sergeant Ginty. Mrs. Dann, who 
heard the gasp, felt that some explanation was necessary. 

‘Seems to me, Phil,’ she said, ‘that this section is just brim- 
full of personal animosities. They don’t interfere with the poetical 
charm and general pastoral simplicity of the place one bit, but 
they’re mighty powerful as motives for action. This morning 
that hired man of yours told me he’d be quite willing to undertake 
the part of Judas Iscariot for the sake of seeing the police sergeant 
humiliated. When I went round to the police sergeant and told 
him that Father Roche’s portrait was to appear on the bottled 
waters of the sacred spring he said he’d put up with anything I 
said on account of the way he admired me for insulting the priest. 
I don’t say those are the most Christian motives; but this is a 
business proposition, and poor Nathan always said you couldn’t 
mix religion with business. I expect he was right on that point ; 
and we’ve got to take things as we find them.’ 
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Mr. Mervyn began to understand how it was that Sergeant Ginty 
had consented to talk in a friendly way with Mrs. Dann. He did 
not yet believe that he had consented to act in a play. 

‘ What I want to know from you, Phil, is this : has Father Roche 
any personal enemies ? ’ 

For a moment Mr.Mervyn did not see the bearing of the question ; 
but his intelligence had been quickened by two days’ intercourse 
with his sister-in-law. After a very brief period of thought he 
realised that Mrs. Dann hoped to win Father Roche’s consent by 
giving a very objectionable part in the play to some one whom 
he particularly disliked. He drew the bedclothes up to his chin and 
shivered. 

‘He and I have always heen excellent friends,’ he said. ‘I 
don’t think Father Roehe has any dislike for me.’ 

‘You're a dear,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ and nobody could do any- 
thing but like you. I wasn’t hoping to play on the reverend 
father’s dislike of you. But, unless he’s very different from the 
rest of the inhabitants of Druminawona there must be somebody 
he’d like to lie in wait for with a gun.’ 

‘The only person I ever heard him complain much about,’ 
said Mr. Mervyn, ‘is his bishop.’ 

‘T'll get on the track of that bishop to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Dann. 

The extreme audacity of the proposal reduced Mr. Mervyn to 
gasping silence. In Ireland bishops are really respected. We 
may, as a people, have a poor opinion of the law, and be quite 
ready to insult judges if we get the chance. Kings and princes 
are subjects for open mockery. ‘The flag,’ to many Englishmen 
a sacred symbol, moves us to no awe or reverence by its flutterings. 
But we do keep up a fair outward show of respect for bishops. 
That anyone should propose, as Mrs. Dann apparently did, to 
make use of one of the sacred caste as a character in a play seemed 
to Mr. Mervyn wholly incredible. The very idea was an insult to 
faith and morals, the twin deities who occupy much the same 
position in Ireland as Baal and Ashtaroth did in the days when 
the judges ruled Israel. Turbulent reformers protest against them 
occasionally, but all sober-minded and sensible citizens worship 
them faithfully, and bishops are, of course, pledged to maintain 
their dignity. 

‘Don’t,’ said Mr. Mervyn—‘ don’t. Whatever you do, don’t 
do that.’ 

Mrs. Dann took no notice of this protest. Perhaps Mr. Mervyn’s 
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voice may have been smothered in the bedclothes. Perhaps she 
chose to ignore what she heard. At all events she turned sharply 
to another subject. 

‘I’m taking Delia up to my house now,’ she said, ‘and I’m 
keeping her till evening. You'll be all right without her, Phil ?’ 

In some ways Mr. Mervyn was rather pleased. He no longer 
dreaded being catechised by Delia. Sergeant Ginty had agreed to 
act, and there would be no necessity for any explanation of his 
neglect of duty on the previous afternoon. He gave his consent to 
Delia’s going. 

‘Run away now, Delia, and put on your hat. I’ve just one 
thing more to say to your papa, and I'll be more comfortable 
saying it if you’re not here.’ 

Mr. Mervyn would have liked to protest. He rather dreaded 
an entirely private interview with Mrs. Dann. But Delia ran 
away before he had time to speak. 

* Phil,’ said Mrs. Dann in a loud whisper, ‘ Bobby Sebright will 
arrive this afternoon. He cabled from Dublin that he was coming 
straight through.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mrs. Dann did not wait to hear what Mr. Mervyn thought of her 
news. She went straight along the passage to Delia’s room. Mr. 
Mervyn got up and shut his door. Then he went back to bed again 
and listened. In a few minutes he heard steps on the gravel outside 
the house. He went very cautiously to the window and peeped 
out. Mrs. Dann and Delia were to be seen going down the drive 
towards the road. He felt satisfied that they had really left him ; 
and that he might spend the rest of the day in such peace as his 
thoughts allowed him. He put on his dressing-gown and hunted 
about for the volume of John Owen’s works which was still in his 
bedroom. Puritan theology is tough matter. He hoped to dis- 
tract his mind from present troubles by giving his full attention 
to its intricacies. 

He lighted at once upon a discourse with a curiously attractive 
title. ‘ Human Power Defeated ’ had given John Owen the subject 
for a sermon which must have taken him five or six hours to deliver 
even if the words were spoken at an extremely rapid rate. Mr. 
Mervyn wanted to know how human power, Mrs. Dann’s, could 
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best be defeated. He began in the middle of the sermon. ‘ They 
please themselves,’ he read, ‘ for a little season with strong appre- 
hensions of the accomplishments of their hearts’ lusts and cobweb 
fancies.” This was a little puzzling. The strong apprehensions 
were his, and he did not please himself with them at all. On the 
other hand, the phrase ‘ cobweb fancies’ undoubtedly referred to 
the imaginings of people like his sister-in-law. ‘ Foolish and giddy 
undertakers,’ said the preacher a little farther on, ‘ do but conceive 
chaff and bring forth stubble.’ The words were most comfortable. 
Mrs. Dann was certainly a foolish undertaker. He gloated a while 
over the idea of chaff and stubble. Then he came upon a passage 
which caused him acute self-reproach. 

‘ A condition of slumber and sleep,’ said sturdy John Owen, ‘ is 
a weak condition. A sleeping man is able to do nothing. Jael 
can destroy a sleeping Sisera.’ He realised how futile was his 
policy of lying in bed. While he drowsed, while Father Roche 
slumbered, Mrs. Dann might be hammering nails into their heads. 
John Owen had not preached in vain. Such is the power of great 
thought and stirring words that, though they lie buried for centuries 
in the pages of dusty books which no man reads, they will in the end 
reach and move some human heart. No doubt the Ironsides of 
Oliver Cromwell gripped their sword-hilts mightily when John 
Owen exhorted them. ‘The overthrowing of monarchies "—in 
their day a very pressing business—‘ was not to be accomplished 
by sleeping men.’ Nor was the overthrow of Mrs. Dann’s Miracle 
Play. Mr. Mervyn laid down his book and pulled on his trousers. 

Then Onny knocked at the door. Mr. Mervyn ordered her to 
go away sternly. Onny wanted to go away, asked nothing better 
than to be allowed to go and stay away; but circumstances were 
too strong for her. She felt obliged to explain her business. 

When Mrs. Dann and Delia left the house Onny made up her 
mind to spend a happy and exciting afternoon. She intended 
to try on all the clothes which had arrived for Delia in the morning. 
For this she required several hours free of interruption and was 
likely to get them. Delia was safely out of the way. Mr. Mervyn 
was not likely to interfere with her. She went out to the yard 
and then to the garden in order to make sure that Aneas Sweeny 
had left the place and gone down to the village to get a drink. 
It was almost certain that he had done so, but Onny was unwilling 
to run the smallest risk. She assured herself by the evidence 
of her eyes that he was nowhere about the rectory grounds. Then 
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she went up to Delia’s bedroom. She chose, to begin with, a 
particularly fascinating blouse, one with an outer skin of very 
transparent material through which a gold-embroidered inner 
layer shone gorgeously. She had to wriggle a great deal in order 
to fasten the garment, for it was one of the sort, designed for 
ladies who have maids or meek husbands, which fasten at the back. 
She succeeded in the end in securing twenty out of thirty-five hooks, 
and then began to admire herself very much in the looking-glass, 

She was interrupted by a sound of gentle whistling in the yard 
behind the house. Delia’s window was open, and looked out over 
the yard, so Onny heard the whistling distinctly. She recognised 
it, having often heard it before, as the signal of a friend. She 
put her head out of the window and spoke. 

‘Is that you, Jamesy Casey ?’ 

Jamesy Casey, who was standing outside the kitchen window, 
looked up. 

‘It is,’ he said. ‘ Who else would it be?’ 

‘If it is,’ said Onny, ‘ the sooner you take yourself away out 
of that the better. Isn’t it enough for you that Miss Delia’s never 
done talking to me about the way you’re after me on Sundays 
without you’d be coming here in the middle of the day? Do 
you want my character destroyed on me altogether? Do you 
think I’ve nothing to do but to be wasting my time talking to 
you? Getaway home with you out of that.’ 

‘If I go away home it’s yourself will be sorry after.’ 

‘I will not,’ said Onny firmly. 

‘You will; for it’s a terrible chastising you’ll get if old Mervyn 
doesn’t be given the letter I have in my pocket.’ 

‘ You’ve no letter in your pocket. How would you ?’ 

Onny had not read the sermon of the Rev. John Owen, D.D. 
If she had she might have called Jamesy Casey a foolish and a 
giddy undertaker. The words exactly expressed her opinion of 
him, and she liked him all the better for being that kind of man. 
But Jamesy was not so giddy as she thought him. 

‘I have a letter then,’ he said, ‘and what’s more it’s from 
his reverence. So there’s for you, my fine lady!’ 

Jamesy was a little irritated. Onny eyed him carefully. She 
had to decide, and decide quickly, a very difficult point. Would 
Jamesy stand any more insults or would it be better for her to 
change her tone and speak kindly to him. She decided that he 
had not yet quite reached the limit of his endurance. 
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‘ Get along out of that,’ she said. ‘What would Father Roche 
be writing to the master about? And if he did write, is it likely 
he’d trust you with the letter? Doesn’t he know you ?’ 

By way of reply Jamesy Casey took an envelope from his 
pocket and held it up. Onny looked at it. Seen from the window 
of an upper storey it was impossible to tell whether it contained 
a letter or not; quite impossible to make sure that it came from 
Father Roche. Nevertheless Onny thought it well to recede 
from her position of entire scepticism. 

‘If you have ¢ letter,’ she said, ‘ why don’t you go round to the 
front door with it instead of standing there whistling tunes under 
the kitchen window ? ’ 

‘Sure, I did go round to the door.’ 

‘You did not. Don’t I see you ?’ 

‘I did; and what’s more I knocked at that same door, and it 
wasn’t till nobody answered me that I went round to the back. 
So you may come down now and take it.’ 

‘Tll come when I’ve finished what I’m at,’ said Onny. ‘It'll 
do you no harm to wait.’ 

‘If you don’t come down this minute I'll set the letter on 
the ground with a stone on top of it, and then you'll be sorry when 
an ass has it ate before you get it.’ 

‘ There’s no asses here.’ 

‘Or one of the hens, or the old cock himself,’ said Jamesy. 
“Tt will be equal to you after what eats it so long as it’s ate. And 
let me tell you that there’s ‘“‘ private ” written on the outside of it.’ 

Onny had all along decided to go down to Jamesy Casey. 
The mention of the word ‘ private ’ decided her to wait no longer. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me that sooner?’ she said. ‘ What’s 
in the letter at all ?’ 

‘Tl tell you that: when you come down,’ said Jamesy. ‘Do 
you want me to be shouting and bawling his reverence’s private 
business so as everybody could hear it ? ’ 

Onny went down to the kitchen and opened the door for Jamesy. 

The Rev. John Owen, D.D., has not, anywhere in his writings, 
commented on the fact that Solomon found the way of a man 
with a maid something too wonderful for his understanding. This 
omission is the more striking, because John Owen has remarks on 
almost every other text in the Bible. We may account for this 
by supposing that to John Owen the way of a maid with a man 
is a much more incomprehensible thing. To the modern-minded 
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man—and John Owen, compared to Solomon, was a modern— 
a man’s manner of wooing seems a simple straightforward affair, 
It is the maid who'gives the air of mystery to the business which 
makes it fascinating and wonderful to watch. In Solomon’s 
time, one supposes, the maid had very little opportunity for finesse, 
She was bought or captured and afterwards submitted quietly, 
No one pretended that she had any choice about her destiny, 
Now she has asserted herself, and her way of behaving is very much 
more wonderful than man’s ever was. Onny Donovan, for instance, 
teased Jamesy Casey from an upper window, but she was very 
much disappointed that he did not kiss her when she came down- 
stairs and opened the kitchen door. It was the splendour of Delia’s 
new blouse which made him forget his duty. He stepped back 
instead of forwards when he saw it, and stared at Onny. 

‘ Bedam,’ he said, ‘ but that’s a grand dress you have on you! 
Where did you get the like ?’ 

Onny was aware that the blouse was grand—grand beyond 
experience or dreams; but that did not seem to her any reason 
why she should not be kissed. She spoke sternly to Jamesy 
Casey. 

‘Give me the letter,’ she said, ‘and away home with you.’ 

Jamesy handed over the letter. Onny examined it carefully, 
turning it over and over in her hand. 

‘I'd be afeard to touch you,’ said Jamesy, ‘ with a dress like 
that on you.’ 

He was aware that Onny’s manner was not cordial. He 
guessed at the cause of her coldness and offered his apology. 

‘ He has it sealed,’ said Onny, still looking at the letter. ‘ What 
way did you find out what was in it ?’ 

‘Who gave you the dress ?’ said Jamesy. ‘Tell me that now 
and I'll tell you what’s in the letter. But tell me no lies, for 
if you do I won’t believe you.’ 

Onny was filled with curiosity. She also felt the want of the 
kiss she expected. The simplest and quickest thing to tell seemed 
to be the truth. 

‘The American lady,’ she said, ‘ the same that’s above in the 
big house, is after giving it, and more like it, to Miss Delia.’ 

‘Is she then ? Well, it’s herself will be sorry that ever she set 


foot in Druminawona.’ 
‘She will not be sorry. Why would she? Hasn’t she the 


full of a bank of money ?’ 
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‘To-morrow,’ said Jamesy solemnly, ‘ or the day after, or the 
day after that, she’ll be sorry.’ 

‘ And what would make her sorry ? It’s little you know of the 
ways of them ones, Jamesy Casey, if you think that she cares for 
the trifle she’s spent on dresses for Miss Delia.’ 

Jamesy paused. He had a weighty and terrifying announcement 
to make. He wished it to have its full effect. Onny was affected 
by the extreme solemnity of his manner. She stood silently in 
front of him, her mouth wide open, her eyes staring. 

‘The Bishop’s coming down,’ he said at last, ‘and he'll make 
her sorry.’ 

He had in the course of the next minute a full revenge for 
the teasing he had endured. Onny’s reception of the news was 
even more satisfactory than he hoped. 

‘The Lord save.us and deliver us ! ’ she said. 

‘You may say that,’ he said. ‘ You may well say that. It’s 
a pity of her, so it is.’ 

‘ And is that what’s in the letter ? ’ asked Onny. 

‘It is,’ said Jamesy Casey. 

He spoke as firmly and solemnly as ever; but the effect of 
his manner was beginning to wear off. Onny reasserted herself. 

‘And how do you know that ? Don’t tell me now that you’re 
after reading it, and it sealed ? ’ 

‘It wasn’t sealed at the first go off,’ said Jamesy, ‘ but his 
reverence gave it to Mrs. Deveril to give to me. I don’t know 
how long it might be that she had it before he was calling for it 
again and put the seal on it. Anyway it’s what I’m after telling 
you that’s in the inside of it; for she told me so herself.’ 

‘And why would the bishop want to cross the American lady ? 
Isn’t she a good lady ? ’ 

“It’s on account of the play-acting,’ said Jamesy. ‘ You've 
heard about that.’ 

Onny giggled delightedly. She had heard a great deal about 
the play-acting and was entirely pleased with the prospect of it. 
She had a feud of long standing with Aineas Sweeny, a feud kept 
fresh by daily altercations about water, which Aineas was supposed 
to carry into the kitchen from the pumpin the yard. He maintained 
that she deliberately wasted water with the malicious intention 
of adding to his labour. She argued that it was impossible to 
wash clothes and dishes effectively with the miserable dribbles 
Aineas brought her. She also had a grudge against Sergeant 
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Ginty, partly because he did not arrest Aineas for drunkenness, 
and partly because once, in a moment of excessive zeal, he had 
arrested Jamesy Casey. The hope that both Aineas and Sergeant 
Ginty would be held up to public ridicule in Mrs. Dann’s play 
filled her with an unholy glee. She always giggled when the 
subject of the play was mentioned. 

‘There’s no call for you to be laughing,’ said Jamesy Casey. 
‘ It’s true what I’m after telling you.’ 

This statement sobered Onny. 

‘Maybe,’ she said, ‘I’d better be taking the letter up to the 
master.’ 

“It would be as well if you did,’ said Jamesy, ‘seeing that 
I’m to wait for an answer.’ 

Thus it happened that Mr. Mervyn was interrupted in his 
dressing just at the moment when the energy of John Owen’s 
words had stirred him to activity. Therefore Onny, being afraid 
to go away when he told her to do so, stood at the door with the 
letter in her hand. 

Her persistence was rewarded. Mr. Mervyn bade her come 
in. She turned the handle of the door and then hesitated. She 
remembered suddenly that she was still wearing Delia’s blouse. 
Mr. Mervyn was not an observant man, but she feared that even 
he would notice the strange brilliance of the garment. She need 
not have troubled herself at all. Mr. Mervyn was too uncomfortable 
about his own attire to notice hers. It is not pleasant for an 
elderly clergyman, who believes and hopes that he has secured the 
respect of his family, to have to face a maid-servant when he is 
wearing an old dressing-gown and a pair of trousers without braces. 
But Onny could not guess at his feelings. In fear of being called 
to account for her blouse she opened the door a very little way 
only, thrust her hand into the room and dropped the letter. 

‘There’s a man below,’ she said, ‘and he’s waiting for an 
answer.’ 

Then she fled. Mr. Mervyn, thankful to her in his heart, picked 
up the letter. 

‘Dear Mr. Mervyn,’ he read, ‘I am writing by to-day’s post 
to the bishop to tell him the way we are situated here with regard 
to the play, and the proposal to make soda-water out of the Holy 
Well. I’d take it as a favour if you’d write to your bishop so that 
we'd get the two of them down here and see what can be done in the 
way of putting a stop to what will be a disgrace to the parish if 
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it’s allowed to go on. It isn’t necessary for me to tell you that it’s 
not religious bigotry that has turned me against it. I’d be willing 
to co-operate with any lady in promoting the interests of the locality 
and putting the poor people of Druminawona in the way of earning 
a few shillings. I wouldn’t ask and I wouldn’t care what her 
religion might be. And if she turned out to be a Protestant or 
worse, nobody would hear me say a word one way or the other. 
But what I can’t be expected to put up with is her settling it in her 
own mind that 1’m to have my likeness on every bottle of mineral 
water that she sells. So long as it was only A‘neas Sweeny she 
had her eye on I wasn’t going to raise objections. Fellows like 
him, that’s never out of the public-house, deserve what they get, 
and more. Nor I wouldn’t greatly care what she did about the 
sergeant. So long as he’s well paid for what he does, I don’t see 
that he has any right to complain. But what she said to me 
yesterday in my own house is more than I am prepared to stand. 
I’m in bed since with the shock I got, and I’m worse this morning 
since I heard that the sergeant is going about the town saying he 
has withdrawn his objection to the part she has down for him since 
he heard that she has worse for me. Aineas Sweeny has it put out 
that you’re in your bed too. I don’t wonder at it. Any man with 
the smallest feelings of decency left in him would be. The sergeant 
has none. I’d be glad if I saw any way out of the fix we’re in 
without bringing two bishops down into a locality where they’re 
not wanted either by you or me, but I don’t know what else there 
istodo. It’snousetalkingtoher. We’vetriedthat. AndI doubt 
if a public meeting would be much good, though I have one sum- 
moned for this evening, and I’d be glad if you’d find it convenient 
to attend. It’s a chance if she’d care a pin for any resolution we 
could pass. And what’s more, the majority of the people have got 
it into their heads that there’s a heap of money to be made out of 
the play, and I doubt if they’d be willing to pass a resolution, though 
of course we’ll try.’ 

Mr. Mervyn realised once more the truth of John Owen’s remarks. 
The policy of staying in bed is an utterly mistaken one. ‘A 
condition of slumber and sleep is a weak condition. A sleeping man 
is able to do nothing. Jael can destroy a sleeping Sisera.’ Even 
when there was no other danger except Jael—Mrs. Dann with 
her Miracle Play—he felt it necessary to do something. Now a 
fresh disaster threatened. The play was bad enough. A visitation 
from two bishops at once seemed to be worse. He had heard of 
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Father Roche’s bishop, chiefly from Father Roche himself. He was 
a prelate of a masterful kind, one of those who was accustomed to 
say ‘Do this’ to people who did it immediately. He knew his 
own bishop, a quieter man, but one who would be profoundly shocked 
and pained by any scandal in Druminawona. And there would 
beascandal. Mrs. Dann was a lady who liked to have her own way. 
A conflict between her and two bishops would result in a scandal of 
the worst kind, would provoke the laughter of the ungodly. 

It seemed to Mr. Mervyn above all things necessary to persuade 
Father Roche not to write to his bishop. He dressed as quickly 
as he could, went down to the study and wrote to Father Roche. 

‘Dear Father Roche,—I fully understand your feeling about 
the play and the other plans which Mrs. Dann has made for the good 
of the parish. We can’t have anything of the sort here. It’s 
the wrong place for experiments. The people aren’t accustomed to 
them. Up in Dublin, now, or in Belfast——-_ But there is no use, 
I am afraid, suggesting that to her. But don’t write to your bishop 
yet. Let me try every means of stopping this unfortunate business 
before we bring fresh trouble on ourselves. If you have posted the 
letter—which I hope you haven’t—couldn’t you send down to the 
post-office and get it back ? I don’t think there'd be any difficulty.’ 

At this point Mr. Mervyn paused and looked at his watch. It 
was twenty minutes past one o’clock. The post-car left Drumin- 
awona at half-past one. The letter, if Father Roche had posted 
it, would be out of the Druminawona post-office before it could 
be rescued. Mr. Mervyn wrote on with feverish haste. 

“If the post-car has started before you get this, send Jamesy 
Casey after it on a bicycle. The sergeant has a good bicycle and 
he’d lend it to Jamesy. I'll send him a note by Onny asking him 
to oblige me by lending it. But we had better not tell him what it 
is wanted for. If your bishop comes down there'll be trouble. 
Mrs. Dann isn’t accustomed to bishops. There aren’t nearly so 
many of them in America as there are here, I mean in comparison 
to the size of the population. And she’s a Baptist, so she has very 
likely never met one. I am not writing to my own bishop.’ 

Having written so far in opposition to Father Roche’s bishop 
plan, it occurred to Mr. Mervyn that he ought to suggest some 
alternative way of dealing with Mrs. Dann. None occurred to 
him. He sat for some moments biting the end of his pen. Then 
he went on: 

‘Mr. Sebright is coming to-day. He is Mrs. Dann’s nephew 
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and an American himself. Perhaps he will be able to help us. In 
the meantime we'll certainly try a public meeting of protest. I 
suppose it will be held in your schoolroom. That will be the best 
place. Will you send round word summoning the people for eight 
o’clock ? I'll be there and do all I can.’ 

Mr. Mervyn tried to write hopefully, but he had not much real 
belief either in a public meeting or in the intervention of Bobby 
Sebright. It might be possible, by the full exercise of a united 
clerical influence, to get a resolution passed condemning the play. 
It would be quite a different matter to persuade Mrs. Dann to 
take any notice of it. Nor had he much hope that Bobby Sebright 
would intervene. It seemed likely enough that the young man, 
being an American and a journalist, might support Mrs. Dann. He 
felt that he must say something in his letter if he wanted to persuade 
Father Roche to postpone his appeal to the bishops. 

‘T shall go up to Druminawona House at once,’ he wrote, ‘ and 
lay the whole matter before my sister-in-law. I shall speak very 
plainly to her, and put our objections as strongly as possible. I am 
sure I shall be able to persuade her.’ 

At this point Mr. Mervyn stopped short. He was, in fact, quite 
sure that he would not be able to persuade her to give up the idea 
of the play. He sighed, but he was still a man with a conscience. 
Mrs. Dann’s abominable activities had forced him into crooked 
ways. He had allowed Delia to deceive herself about his visit to 
Sergeant Ginty. He had left both Delia and Mrs. Dann under the 
impression that he was confined to bed by a painful illness. But 
he was not yet prepared to set down a direct lie on a sheet of paper 
and sign his name to it. He sighed deeply; but he ran his pen 
through the last sentence of his letter. 

Then he wrote a note to Sergeant Ginty asking him to lend his 
bicycle to Jamesy Casey. It occurred to him when he had finished 
it that there was no real need to send Onny Donovan down to 
the village. Father Roche’s messenger was waiting somewhere. 
He could quite well carry both letters. It was necessary in any 
case to pass the police barrack on the way to the presbytery. 
Mr. Mervyn went into the kitchen with his two letters. 

There was some scuffling when he opened the door. A more 
observant man might have supposed that Onny was getting, with 
interest, the kiss she expected at first. But Mr. Mervyn had other 
things to think of. He did not notice the red face of the girl nor 
the exaggerated detachment of the man. 
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Jamesy Casey raised a series of objections to Mr. Mervyn‘s 
plan. He pointed out first that the note to Sergeant Ginty would 
have more weight if it were left by a special messenger, Onny 
Donovan, for instance, and not simply dropped in passing by a 
man who was doing another errand. Then he hinted that he had a 
special objection, of a private kind, to entering the police barrack. 
Finally, he urged that it was absolutely necessary for him to hurry 
back to the presbytery at his highest speed, and that Father Roche 
would be seriously angry if he stopped to deliver letters on the 
way. He gave it as his opinion that Onny Donovan ought to take 
the letter. Mr. Mervyn did not much care who carried it. Onny 
promised to be ready to start in less than a minute. 

‘T’ve nothing to do,’ she said, ‘ only to slip on my hat, and 
then I'll be off.’ 

This was true. Greatly daring, she intended to walk down 
to the village in Delia’s London blouse. She was beginning to 
feel at home in the garment, and she liked the idea of the admira- 
tion and wonder which would be excited when she appeared in it. 
She left the kitchen, wondering whether she might venture to 
complete her costume by wearing one of Delia’s hats. Jamesy 
Casey watched her go and then told Mr. Mervyn that he would not 
wait for her. 

‘You couldn’t trust them ones,’ he said, ‘ not to be delaying 
you, and I have it in my mind to be running the most of the way 
on account of his reverence being in a terrible hurry. Running’s 
what Onny Donovan wouldn’t be fit for, though she might be 
willing to try.’ 

Mr. Mervyn went upstairs and changed his clothes. He felt 
that he had a difficult business before him, and he wanted all the 
moral support he could get. There is a great deal of moral support 
in a frock coat. Mr. Mervyn wore his so rarely that it added 
sensibly to his personal dignity. He also got out his silk hat. 
He needed all the dignity he could get if his remonstrances were 
to have any effect on Mrs. Dann. 

On the way down to the gate he caught sight of Jamesy Casey 
and Onny Donovan imperfectly hidden behind a laurel-bush. 
Many men would have spoken bitter words to them, would have 
driven them, humiliated and angry, from their refuge. Mr. Mervyn 
merely turned his head and pretended not to see them. He medi- 
tated, as he went his way, on the fondness of all lovers for crooked 
courses. There was no doubt in his mind—their attitude behind 
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the laurel-bush was convincing—that Jamesy and Onny were 
warmly affectionate. He wondered why they had taken so much 
trouble to deceive him. 

It was not till he was half-way to Druminawona House that 
he stopped thinking about Jamesy and Onny as lovers. Then 
it occurred to him that as messengers they were singularly un- 
satisfactory. How long they sat behind the laurel-bush after he 
left them he could not tell; but he knew that his letter to Father 
Roche would be very seriously delayed. He looked at his watch. 
It was half-past two o’clock. There was no hope whatever of 
rescuing Father Roche’s letter. Even on a bicycle Jamesy Casey 
could not overtake the post-car. The summons to the bishop had 
gone forth and could not be recalled. Mr. Mervyn recognised the 
irresistible hand of destiny. He sighed. The consequences of an 
episcopal visitation would have to be faced. Then a pleasanter 
side of the matter presented itself. There was no longer any 
necessity for him to argue vigorously with Mrs. Dann. The bishop, 
when he came, could do that. Mr. Mervyn was free to go for a quiet, 
lonely walk. 


(To be continued.) 





LISTER. 


THE International Medical Congress first met in London in 1881 ; 
and, last August, it met in London again. The second meeting 
surpassed the first, not only in the numbers of members present 
and of nations represented, but in the range of subjects discussed. 
So far back as 1910, the work of preparation had been taken in hand. 
Certainly, this second Congress was the greater: none but a most 
obstinate lover of the past could think otherwise. But the 1881 
Congress has an immortality of its own. In physiology, it received 
and put on record the earlier discoveries concerning the localisation 
of the functions of the brain. In pathology, it got the news— 
told not on a platform but privately—that Koch had discovered 
the bacillus of tubercle. In protective medicine, it heard Pasteur’s 
address on his methods of immunising fowls against chicken-cholera, 
and sheep against anthrax. In surgery, it heard Lister’s address 
on the development, up to that time, of the antiseptic method. 
Nothing, in all the far-reaching work of the second Congress— 
neither Ehrlich’s address, nor the records of the protective treat- 
ment against typhoid fever—is of more significance than these 
four instances of work done and honoured thirty-two years ago. 
Pasteur, Lister, and Koch were a sign, urbi et orbi, of the new 
learning. There was in the 1881 Congress that sense which cannot 
be recaptured of the old order changing, the air clearing, the land- 
scape coming out. They showed us the promised land: and they 
lived to see us in possession of it. Pasteur, the greatest of them all, 
died in 1895: Koch in 1910: Lister on February 10, 1912. 
The ‘ authoritative ’ memoir of Lister is being written. Mean- 
while we have Dr. Wrench’s book, ‘ Lord Lister, His Life and Work.’ 
It gives a full account of the origin and the development of his 
method, and of Pasteur’s influence on him, or more than influence. 
Pasteur and Lister—the two names refuse to come apart, and the 
two lives might make one biography. It is so easy, over the 
writing of biographies, to put asunder those whom God has joined 
together. Mostly, it is the wife who suffers. She was the very 
making of him, and she is dismissed as nothing more than a circum- 
stance of his life ; but where would he have been, and what could 
he have done, without her? There ought to be more biographies 
of husbands and wives, on the lines of ‘ Father and Son’: there 
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ought to be more biographies of men of science working together 
over one set of problems, on the lines of ‘ The Coming of Evolution.’ 
And there might be one Life and Work of Pasteur and Lister : for 
they are as inseparable, in the fight against the infective diseases, 
as the great twin-brethren at the battle of Lake Regillus. 

The likeness between them went further than mere companion- 
ship in scientific work. All leaders of science are bound to be more 
or less alike : for they all have the mind of science : and the gifts 
of that mind are the same in all ofthem. But, between Pasteur and 
Lister, there was not only companionship in the service of science, 
but communion in the service of humanity : and not only that, but 
fellow-suffering under wearisome ill-informed misjudgment of their 
common work. They could be glad of all higher criticism, thankful 
to turn it to good account ; but they had to bear together the 
foolishness of lesser men, and to know that lives were being lost 
by that foolishness in practice, and in hospital. It is no wonder 
that they came to be alike. From widely different beginnings, 
they drew together, till it seems now to matter nothing that there 
was between them all the difference which is between France and 
England, between one born of working folk and brought up in the 
Roman Catholic Church and in the tradition of the Army, and one 
born of well-to-do people and brought up in the Society of Friends. 
Across all differences of race and faith and temperament, they were 
brought together. Not that they ever became closely alike in 
temperament. Pasteur was more sombre, more apt to be dispirited, 
more resentful of interruption, more vehement against the defenders 
of a lost cause and the special pleaders of a weak case. He could 
not suffer them gladly; he saw no reason why he should. The 
years from 1865 to 1870 had aged him: they had three times 
brought death home to him: then had come his own frightful 
illness; then, last and worst of all, the agony of the War. He 
bore the mark of these years ; he had the look of a man who had 
fought his way through many sorrows, and could not stand much 
more : he held his life on a very uncertain tenure : he was burdened 
with terrific responsibility, and with inevitable over-work. II 
faut travailler : that was his text; he lived for his work, and he 
died worn-out by his work. One remembers the grave, set look 
of his face, and the deep lines of it; the keen light in his eyes ; 
the voice deliberate, serious, full of quiet authority, the perfect 
voice for teaching; the impetuous asides, during Dr. Bastian’s 
address at the 1881 Congress—Jamais, jamais; c’est une chimére 
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. - « Mais—mon Dieu—c’est impossible. That one of the hundred 
best books, ‘The Life of Pasteur,’ shows what he was : it gives all 
the grief and all the joy of his life : but one who only met him twice 
in London remembers well the look of heavy care and passionate 
intensity of work. He had not Lister’s look of quietness, almost 
of remoteness from controversy. Lister, up to the time of Lady 
Lister’s death in 1893, had suffered no such bereavements as came 
to Pasteur: nor had he known what it is for a man who loves his 
country, to see her defeated and invaded: nor had he felt the 
bitterness of poverty and of ill-health. His home-life at Upton had 
provided for him the gifts of culture. Above all, he had been 
brought up in the membership of the Society of Friends. 

Recalling the two faces, one would like to have a portrait of 
Pasteur by Rembrandt and a portrait of Lister by Raeburn. There 
was in Lister’s face a wonderful purity, and the utmost refinement 
of soft lines and delicate colouring : it was full of thoughtfulness, 
gentleness, and dignity. Often, it had the look of a man rather 
lonely, rather tired; but tired of hearing his own praises sung, 
not tired of work and thought: a man who had done too much for 
the world to care much for anything that the world could do for 
him. But, most of all, it was a quiet face: not impassive or ex- 
pressionless, for it was quick to show little changes, and he had a 
way of smiling which had more meanings than are conveyed by 
laughter: but the quietness of his face, and of his voice, were in 
the very nature of him. He was not incapable of anger, but he had 
none of Pasteur’s tempestuous wrath with his opponents : he could 
do all that he wanted with silence, or with a few words of smooth 
irony or measured censure. Even if he had cared for fighting in 
debates, print, and correspondence, he would still have denied him- 
self that pleasure: for his work was in the making ; he was feeling 
his way, year in year out, toward the improvement of it. He had 
set himself to advance the whole science and art of surgery, not by 
controversy but by incessant observation, experiment, and experi- 
ence; he must work out his facts quietly, anticipating nothing, 
always judging his own method, always looking for faults in him- 
self, every inch of the way. 

He discovered the antiseptic method : but what is it, to be a 

discoverer ? There is a good answer to that question, in a paper 
written long ago on the discovery of anesthetics : 


Those only are here reckoned as discoverers, from whose 
work may be traced not merely what might have been the beginning 
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of the discovery, but the continuous history of events consequent 
on the evidence of its truth. . . . There were many guesses and 
suggestions for making operations painless. But they were all 
fruitless ; and they fail at that which may be a fair test for most 
of the claims of discoverers—the test of consequent and continuous 
history. 


If the mere use of antiseptics were the discovery of the antiseptic 
method, we must go back, four hundred years past the Good Samari- 
tan, to Hippocrates, who used wine and oil, pouring them into an 
open wound. From Hippocrates onward, surgery has never been 
without antiseptics. If we limit our enquiry to carbolic acid, we 
find Lemaire using it five years before Lister, and using a purer 
preparation than that which Lister began with. But if we apply 
the test of ‘consequent and continuous history,’ we see Lister 
by himself, and we leave Lemaire and all the rest of them in the 
good company of Hippocrates." 

It was pity, not science alone, which would not let him be 
content with things as they were: he could not and would not 
endure the evils that some surgeons called ‘ untoward accidents’ 
or ‘unfortunate complications.’ And these evils were so old: 
they had helped to fill every graveyard on earth : and the decadence 
of surgery, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, had increased 
their business. Among surgeons, that despair was creeping in, 
which Ambroise Paré had felt in the sixteenth century : 


‘What wonder, if in these late civil wars the wounds have 
caused so many grievous accidents, and lastly death itself ? 
Especially since the air encompassing us, tainted with putrefaction, 
corrupts and defiles the wounds ; and the body and the humours 
are already dispose’ or inclined to putrefaction. . . . If things 
went wrong, from this great malignancy of the wounds in the civil 


1 In France, carbolic acid was tried, about 1860, by many surgeons, with 
very good results: but so were other lotions. Lister discovered not carbolic 
acid, but the way to use carbolic acid. Still, Lemaire came very near to anticipating 
Lister. For he was familiar with Pasteur’s work, and was a firm believer in 
“the germ-theory’: and, in his essay Du Coal-tar Saponiné, published in 1860, 
there is a notable sentence: ‘ Le Coal-tar tue les germes qui, dans les liquides 
et dans les solides, sont la cause de Ja putréfaction. Tous ceux que l’air apporte 
& ces matiéres subissent le méme sort, et la décomposition est impossible.’ In 
1863, he published his book De P Acide Phénique (2nd edit. 1865, pp. 754). He 
seems to have found carbolic acid good for everything, as Berkeley found tar-water. 
He lost his way among its virtues: he missed the one road which Lister found 
and held; 
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wars, the surgeon was not to be blamed: for it were a sin to fight 
against God and the air, wherein are the hidden scourges of Divine 
justice. 

There was the enemy, in the air; truly a task to be despaired 
of, that a man should fight the powers of the air: they could come 
of themselves, they could be sent on earth as a judgment: or they 
could be born of an earthquake, or of a hot summer, or of a foul 
smell. Paré, of course, did fight them ; he had all sorts of devices 
for the disinfecting of air and the cleansing of wounds: but he was 
fighting he knew not what. To him, wound-infection seemed 
almost as inevitable as bad weather : 


There came such a stench from these wounds, when they 
were dressed, that the bystanders could scarce endure it.. Nor 
could this be attributed to the want of dressing, or the fault of 
the surgeon ; for the wounds of the princes and the nobility stank 
as ill as those of the common soldiers. And the corruption was 
such, that if any chanced to be left without dressing for one day 
—which sometimes happened, with such a multitude of wounded 
—the wound, next day, would be full of maggots. Many also 
had abscesses in parts remote from their wounds ; which I remember 
befel the King of Navarre, the Duc de Nevers, and sundry others. 


Slowly, men came to separate-out the facts of infection from 
the facts of the weather and the time of year, and to think of 
infection as one thinks of thistledown in air. Berkeley in his 
‘Siris’ (1774) has a good prophetic phrase : 


The seeds of things seem to lie latent in the air, ready to 
appear and produce their kind, whenever they light on a proper 
matrix. The extremely small seeds of fern, mosses, mushrooms, 
and some other plants, are concealed and wafted about in the air, 
every part whereof seems replete with seeds of one kind or other. 
The whole atmosphere seems alive. There is everywhere acid to 
corrode, and seed to engender. Iron will rust, and mould will 
grow in all places. ... 


It is a long way, from Berkeley, past Cagniard Latour’s study of 
yeast-cells and Schwann’s experiments on sterilised air, to Pasteur 
and Lister: but that phrase, The whole atmosphere seems alive, 
surely, goes all the way. As it goes, it rids itself of all non-scientific 
wrappings : it will have nothing more to do with Berkeley : it must 
be interpreted by Pasteur : and, on April 7, 1864, he does interpret 
it to all Paris. He shows them his flasks of sterilised broth, four 
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years old, still clear and unfermented—‘ I wait, I watch, I question 
it, asking it to repeat, before my eyes, the wonder of creation. But 
it remains silent, silent ever since I began these experiments years 
ago: silent, because I have kept it away from that which man 
cannot create, kept it away from the germs in the air, kept it away 
from life.’ 

That was the turning-point of Lister’s work: that was the 
‘flood of light thrown upon this most important subject by the 
philosophic researches of M. Pasteur.’ The whole atmosphere not 
seemed, but was, alive: the powers of the air were the germs in 
the air. Against the powers of the air, in March 1865, he fought, 
and lost, his first case: and, in August 1865, fought, and won, his 
second case. 

Why was it, that his method had to wait so long for general 
acceptance ? What was wrong with the men of his time in London, 
that he must come himself, so late as 1877, to London, like St. Paul 
appealing unto Cesar? It is here, that Dr. Wrench’s book ought 
to show more insight, and a more just estimate of the difficulties 
of the controversy. The list of these difficulties is of great length ; 
neither do they admit arrangement in any order. And, of course, 
difficulties must be estimated, not by adding them together, but by 
multiplying them together. 

(1) Faith in Lister demanded faith in Pasteur : here, forty and 
more years ago, was a mighty stumbling-block. To work the works 
of Lister, a man must believe ‘the germ-theory.’ Nothing less 
would suffice : ‘ Without a firm belief in the truth of that theory,’ 
said Lister in 1867, ‘ perplexity and blunders must be of frequent 
occurrence.’ But the germ-theory, even in Paris, was not yet 
established above all possibility of question. To accept, at the 
bidding of a Glasgow surgeon, the revolutionary opinions of a 
foreign chemist ; to give up, for something called the Comptes 
Rendus, traditional methods of British surgery—here was a demand 
which few men could submit to. No wonder that Sir James 
Simpson, in 1867, met the new learning with a joke which to-day 
is very dismal reading: ‘No one has yet, I believe, seen these 
mythical fungi with the eye or the microscope. . . . I got a portion 


. of the skin of the back of my hand scorched off by a dilute applica- 


tion of carbolic acid, and the sore suppurated more or less for four 
weeks,’ 
(2) The opponents of Lister’s method were able to say that it pro- 
longed operations ; that it might tempt men of no more than average 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. 209, NS. 39 
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ability to perform operations of exceptional severity ; that it did 
not take into account the ‘ constitutional ’ aspect of the patient’s 
case ; that carbolic acid had in some cases poisoned the patient ; 
and, above all, that results as good as Lister’s could be obtained, 
and had been obtained, without his method. 

(3) His method, at first, was imperfect. The very name of 
‘carbolic putty’ was a misfortune. Then came the use of the 
carbolic spray, a great offence against the ‘ simplicity ’ of operating. 
None the less, he dared not, till he knew more, give up the spray. 

(4) Though his method was imperfect, and he was incessantly 
at work to improve it, yet, as a matter of life or death, he and his 
school must present it as a solemn observance, a law to be obeyed 
down to the last point. There must be no ‘ modified Listerism ’ : 
there must be no talk of ‘ giving the thing a trial.’ Take it or leave 
it: but you must take it all, or leave it all. A note of passion, as 
it ought, comes into the controversy, and prolongs it. To men 
like Knowsley Thornton, for example, it was intolerable—neque 
enim levia aut ludicra petuntur Praemia—that Lawson Tait should 
laugh at ‘ rigid antisepticists.’ What is a law for, if not for obedi- 
ence ? And what obedience can there be, if you pick and choose 
among the points of the law ? 

(5) Statistics were brought forward, in abundance, on behalf 
of modified Listerism and of non-Listerism : and some of them, such 
as the Kilmarnock statistics, could not be answered, till more 
was known of bacteriology. Lister was at work not on figures 
but on principles. ‘ The truth is, life is short, and that when every 
day begins, one has to consider what is the occupation which is 
most likely to be valuable: and I have felt that there was, every 
day, something more congenial and, I hoped, more profitable to 
do than to compile statistics.’ It would have been absurd for him 
to count his cases as the Royal Humane Society counts its rescued 
from the Serpentine. But, from the point of view of ‘common 
sense,’ statistics did come into the scene: such a crowd of them, 
that men could not see the wood for the trees. 

(6) As a formal test of the value of Lister’s method, some 
surgeons took the operation of ovariotomy. It was impossible, at 
that time, to estimate all the influences controlling the result in 
each case: the operation itself was not so well defined as it is now: 
and much confusion came of taking it to prove or to disprove the 
arguments of the ‘ rigid antisepticists.’ 

(7) The advancement of Lister’s work coincided with many 
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other improvements of hospital practice: with better nursing, 
better sanitation, better drugs, and so forth. House-surgeons 
and students were more highly educated: the excessive use of 
bleeding, leeches, purges, mercury, and stimulants, was coming to 
an end: the after-treatment of operation cases was more simple 
and more restful. There was more of wholesome competition 
between the hospitals, more publication of results. People some- 
times talk of Lister, as if our hospitals owed nothing to Miss 
Nightingale, nothing to the great surgeons who in 1865 had already 
striven for the improvement of hospital practice. 

It is true that we find, here and there, instances of baser motives 
in opposition to Lister’s method: instances of stupidity, and of 
jealousy, and of most unworthy casuistry. But Dr. Wrench 
makes far too much of them: he depicts the London surgeons, 
mostly, as very poor creatures, and some of them worse than that. 
He did not know them: he does not feel, as they felt and faced, 
the difficulties of the great controversy. 

Through it all Lister bore himself with unswerving patience, 
and with incessant work. Point by point he slowly ventured to 
improve his method. The carbolised silk ligature, the carbolised 
catgut ligature, the use of gauze, the use of sterilised wool, the 
chromicised ligature, the giving up of the spray, the use of cyanide 
gauze, came each of them in the course of experiment and experi- 
ence. He preferred, even so late as 1893, to sterilise his instruments 
by laying them in carbolic lotion, not by boiling them. We call 
the one method antiseptic, and the other aseptic: but we might 
reverse these two adjectives without damage either to the pro- 
prieties of grammar or to the values of surgery. Antiseptic lotion, 
or aseptic boiling—‘ it is the difference,’ as Sir William Osler has 
said, “ between tweedledum and tweedledee: they are both appli- 
cations of the same principle.’ 

In 1893, he finished his hospital work. That was the year of 
the death of Lady Lister. The years of his old age were overcast 
with ill-health and sadness: they belong to the mystery, why old 
people should suffer. Happy are they who knew him, who saw 
and spoke with him. To be able to say I knew Lister is of itself 
enough to commend a man to the respectful attention of less 


fortunate persons. 
STEPHEN PaGET. 
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THE BEGINNING OF RED MCcNIEL. 
BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 


‘ Wealth is the Waster of Intelligence ; but 
Poverty is the Patron of Learning.’ 
The Sayings of John Honorius, 1685. 


Tue end of Red McNiel is part of our Empire story. You may 
read his life under the title ‘McNiel, David Angus (1840-1902)’ 
in our national biographical mausoleum. But you will only find 
there the well-remembered facts of his life, the account of his 
Governorship of Ptomania in Central Africa, his plantation and 
sanitation of the desert, and the building of the great: city of 
Gastrique, his wonderful scholarship, his facility in Continental 
languages and native tongues, his high imperial ideals,—all these 
are worthily treated, but there is scarcely a fact told us about his 
early days. 

We learn that he joined the Dilatory Office in 1881 as Assistant 
Secretary and was made Governor-General of Ptomania in 1882. 
There he ruled for twenty years, a beneficent despot working 
himself to death for the glory of the Empire. When the Dilatory 
Office sent him instructions of which he did not approve he counter- 
signed them ‘ Basketed. D.A.M.’ And from this playful habit he 
was known in the Service as‘ Dam MeNiel.’ But the public called 
him Red MeNiel and the natives the Red Lion, from the distinctive 
colouring of his hair. 

All that the books tell us of his early career is that he was special 
correspondent of ‘ The Cormorant’ in the Russo-Turkish war and 
afterwards wrote the ‘ Letters from Plevna.’ 

It was Everard Cobley who found in the Dilatory Office 4 
minute of his original appointment. That strange personality 
John Honorius was at the bottom of it. And really when one 
considers how honourable the affair was to all concerned and the 
good results of it, the fact that it necessitates a confession of official 
irregularity should not weigh against the public interest of the 
curious story. I myself feel no hesitation in setting it down, for 
when I was at Gastrique, in 1896, at the opening of the Law Courts, 
I was the guest of McNiel himself, and after dinner he told me with 
great frankness of his meeting with John Honorius and how it 
came about. In the morning he reminded me that it was confi- 
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dential, but he expressly limited the term of privacy to his own 
lifetime. ‘Indeed,’ he added, ‘I should like some day that the 
world may learn what they and I owe to John Honorius.’ 

You may remember that in the seventies the political world 
was troubled by rumours of disagreement between England and 
Russia. A great English poet had penned an ode which was sung 
by patriots in halls of music, and feeling ran high. The causes of 
the uneasiness were obscure to the populace—it was enough for 
them to carol the poet’s chorus with nightly enthusiasm—but in 
diplomatic circles it was known that the real trouble lay in the 
Polar Regions. Lord Wyngates was then permanent Secretary 
at the Dilatory Office. Anxious to know something of the matter 
at first hand, he organised an amateur whaling exhibition. On his 
return he landed at Riga, made a rapid cross-country journey to 
St. Petersburg and returned home with a secret treaty. This em- 
bodied in a practical form his great theory of the Freedom of the 
Frigid Zone. The idea was for both high contracting parties to 
guarantee that any north polar land where the temperature was less 
than 28 degrees Fahrenheit could not be the subject of ownership. 
Of course it was to be open to any Power to annex land in the 
summer, but they were bound to attach to the flag-pole, marking 
their claim, a self-registering thermometer. When the mercury 
fell below 28 degrees the flag fell with it. The scheme is still known 
in the inner circles of diplomacy as the Wyngates’ doctrine of 
automatic annexation. 

At this time—it was I think the autumn of 1881—Lord Thurston 
was Secretary to the Dilatory Office. He had held many sub- 
ordinate offices before he entered the Cabinet. He was a stout 
amiable opportunist of over sixty, and it was his proud boast when 
he ended his long official career that his name had never been 
connected with any legislative enactment. His father had made 
a large fortune in Covent Garden in the importation of dates, 
raisins, and foreign fruit, and the firm still continued to do a 
flourishing and increasing business. Lord Thurston was therefore 
naturally regarded as one who had a peculiar interest in foreign 
affairs, which were so often in those days entrusted to the Dilatory 
Office. Moreover, it was believed that he could talk French. 

He was always punctual in affairs and made it his duty even in 
September to be at the office once a month. He was sitting in his 
room dozing over an early edition of the evening paper when to his 
great surprise Lord Wyngates entered full of vigour and bustle. 
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‘And where do you spring from ?’ he asked; ‘I thought you 
had another fortnight’s leave.’ 

‘I have; but I returned this morning.’ 

‘Where from ?’ 

‘From the Polar Seas ; but I took St. Petersburg on my way 
home, and I have something for you.’ 

‘Not about the Polar Seas, I hope,’ said Lord Thurston, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Haven’t you seen “ Punch ” ?’ 

“I have seen nothing for the last four days but the sea.’ 

‘They had me in a capital cartoon, up to my knees in the Arctic 
Sea, with polar bears and icebergs all round—but the title was best’ 
—his Lordship laughed good-humouredly— “Thurston in hot 
water.” Hot water! Ha! ha! I call that good.’ 

‘ Then the Polar Question is to the front again.’ 

‘I should say it was,’ said Lord Thurston. ‘Italy and Sweden, 
both secretly encouraged by Russia, of course, have annexed the 
same iceberg, and the Opposition says it is our iceberg and wants 
to know if the British lion is dead. Oh yes, the Polar Question is 
going strong, I can tell you.’ 

‘I am glad of it,’ replied Wyngates, with a ring of triumph in 
his voice, ‘for in my pocket I have the final solution of the whole 
matter.’ 

Lord Thurston smiled polite unbelief. 

‘I have a plan,’ repeated Lord Wyngates solemnly, ‘ for settling 
the Polar difficulty for ever and ever.’ 

‘A plan we can go to the country on?’ asked Lord Thurston 
more hopefully. 

‘Ultimately, yes,’ replied Lord Wyngates. ‘ What do you say 
to the Freedom of the Frigid Zone ? ’ 

There was a look of wonderment in the Minister’s face ; a long 
pause ; and then his eyes twinkled slowly. 

‘“ The Freedom of the Frigid Zone.”’’ He tried it with syllabic 
deliberation. ‘ “‘ The Freedom of the Frigid Zone ” ’—this time with 
a loud oratorical emphasis on ‘ free’ and a high note for ‘ zone.’ 
‘ Excellent ! I can go to the country on that. It is musical, allitera- 
tive—a good cry. Ina political campaign alliteration is essential. 
There was “ Beer and Bible,” “‘ Bag and Baggage,” “ Free Food,” 
and now the “ Freedom of the Frigid Zone.” I like it. What is 
it all about ?’ 

When Lord Wyngates had explained the subject of the secret 
treaty to his chief, the latter rubbed his hands with glee. ‘We 
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must get this thing through at once, and not a word must reach 
the public ear until it is a fait accompli.’ It was phrases such as this 
tactfully used that gave him his Gallic reputation. ‘‘‘ The Freedom 
of the Frigid Zone.” A grand idea, Wyngates. I thank you. 
The treaty you say is in Russian—have a translation of it for the 
Cabinet by twelve-thirty to-morrow.’ 

Wyngates would have been within his rights under Regulation 
Y. 468924 in translating the document himself as it was a secret 
treaty, but, as he pointed out afterwards, Regulation Z. 24986 (a) 
intimates that it is preferable that all translations should go through 
the Translation Bureau. He therefore looked in on Sir Thomas 
Tunnicliffe, K.C.B., handed him the papers, and told him a transla- 
tion was to be made for the Cabinet to-morrow. Sir Thomas sent 
for the Hon. Guy Leopold Franks, Assistant Under-secretary, 
well remembered as one of the best amateur actors of the ’seventies 
and early ’eighties. He handed him the despatch with Wyngates’ 
orders. Looking at his watch, he found it was nearly four, so he 
left the building and turned east to preside over a missionary 
meeting in Whitechapel. Lady Tunniclifle was a missionary 
enthusiast ; chess was Sir Thomas’shobby. He was closely followed 
by the Hon. Guy Leopold, who had an important rehearsal, and he 
threw the paper into the rooms of Henry Longworth, C.B., as he 
ran downstairs. Mr. Longworth had an early whist party at 
Wimbledon that evening, so he pencilled some instructions on the 
back and gave it to O’Gormon the messenger to take to the Junior 
Clerk’s room. It was never settled whether it was Arbuckle’s 
duty or Makewait’s to undertake the translation. That turns on 
the construction of Regulations M. 4594 and S. 37129 and the 
fourteenth paragraph of the Dilatory Office Practice Report. 
The matter is the less important, perhaps, in that neither of the 
gentlemen knew any Russian. But McQuade, a second-division 
clerk, was supposed to have studied the language, and Arbuckle 
gave him the paper to attend to. It happened however that 
McQuade was engaged that evening to take tea with the Rev. Obed 
MacIntosh and his wife at Clapham. Janie Adair from Peebles 
was staying with them. Those who have had the privilege of 
meeting Lady McQuade (née Adair) will agree that it was reason- 
able that the kind-hearted McQuade should at that moment think 
of his poor friend David Angus McNiel. As McNiel told me himself, 
translating for public offices was one of the slender threads whereby 
in the days of his poverty he kept body and soul united. He 
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generally called in at four o’clock at the office, and McQuade 
always put what he could in his way. Payment for this extra work 
had always been allowed by the Treasury under a minute of 
4 and 5 William and Mary, which now appears to have been 
cancelled. 

I have read the draft report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed to inquire into the loss of the Secret Treaty. It was 
never published. Everard Cobley however lent me a copy with 
the express permission of his chief. There is nothing in it I did not 
know before. The large volume of evidence and the forty pages of 
report only tell you this : 

(a) On Wednesday, September 17, 1881, the sole copy of the 
Secret Treaty between England and Russia was handed to David 
Angus McNiel for the purpose of translation. 

(6) On Thursday, September 18, David Angus McNiel dis- 
appeared. 

(c) The Secret Treaty was never discovered. 

(d) A proposal by the Committee in March 1882 to examine 
David Angus McNiel himself on the subject before he went to 
Central Africa to take up his Governorship, was disallowed by 
Lord Thurston. 

Note.—The name of John Honorius does not occur at all in the 
pages of the report. 

When it was discovered the next morning in the office that the 
Secret Treaty was lost, and that McNiel had disappeared from his 
Bloomsbury lodgings owing arrears of rent, there was a good deal 
of natural excitement among the staff. 

McQuade took the matter philosophically. The habit of his 
superiors throwing their difficulties upon his shoulders was no new 
thing. As he said with quiet sarcasm, in reporting the matter to 
Arbuckle, ‘I cannot do the whole work of the office without some 
outside help.’ Arbuckle and Makewait had a wordy argument as 
to whose duty it was to report the matter to Longworth, C.B. At 
length they collaborated in a duet and received their wigging from 
their superior with sympathetic attention. It was wanting in 
forcible language, perhaps for the speaker was mentally rehearsing 
his apologies to the Hon. Guy Leopold during its delivery. Long- 
worth’s interview with the Hon. Guy Leopold Franks was short 
andstormy. The latter swore openly at his junior, thereby breaking 
Regulation D. 40827 and giving him a right of dignified exit which 
Longworth quickly accepted. When Franks reported the affair 
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to Sir Thomas Tunnicliffe, he received it with calm resignation and 
an outward show of sympathy for Franks. 

‘Some one will have to go, over this matter,’ he said. ‘It 
means resignation.’ 

He eyed Franks as though of necessity he was cast for the part 
of the sacrificial victim. 

‘But why should I be the one?’ stammered the Hon. Guy 
Leopold. 

‘I am not going to resign,’ said Sir Thomas with the marked 
accent of certainty on the personal pronoun. ‘ Longworth is 
useful in the office. I am sorry for you; but who else is there ? 
Of course you will have a nervous breakdown and doctor’s orders. 
I will refer you to the precedents later on.’ 

He rose and went direct to Lord Thurston, who was closeted 
with Lord Wyngates. There was no recrimination here over the 
disaster. High officials never blame each other for failure in 
public duty. This is not governed by regulation. It is the un- 
written law of the Government Office. 

Scotland Yard was sent for and put on the track of McNiel. 
The resignation of the Hon. Guy Leopold Franks was decided upon 
not without satisfaction. His flamboyant manner of dress and a 
strange habit of whistling popular airs in the cold lonely corridors 
of the Dilatory Office had not endeared him to his chiefs. These 
things achieved, you saw the office at its best. From highest to 
lowest, each sat at his appointed desk with hands folded waiting 
for the storm. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon. Lord Thurston walked 
across St. James’s Park. Nothinghad happened. The sun shone, 
the children played on the grass, and yet at any moment . . . His 
Lordship sat down on a seat at the edge of the lake. He became 
aware of the fact that a little old man with a wealth of white hair 
and bushy eyebrows, in old grey loose-fitting clothes, was feeding 
the ducks just in front of him. When the last piece of bread was 
thrown he came towards Lord Thurston, and, seating himself with 
a low bow, said in a soft voice, ‘ Peace be to this seat ! ’ 

Lord Thurston moved his head slowly by way of greeting and 
frowned annoyance. 

“My lord, you are in trouble; I should like to help you,’ continued 
the stranger, his kindly brown eves shining with sympathy. 

‘I do not know what you mean,’ said Lord Thurston shortly. 
“You need have no secrets from me, Lord Thurston,’ continued 
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the stranger, drawing nearer to him on the seat. ‘I know your 
trouble. An important paper is lost from the Dilatory Office and 
it must be found at once.’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ cried his Lordship, startled out of 
his composure. 

‘There is an official denial of the rumour in ‘‘ The Echo, 
replied the stranger calmly. 

‘And who are you, sir?’ said Lord Thurston, half rising and 
looking at the little man in angry contempt; ‘and what do you 
mean by forcing your conversation upon me about affairs of state ?’ 

‘Tam John Honorius.’ 

Lord Thurston fell back on the seat. John Honorius! He had 
heard of this strange being from the Duke of Ullswater. The 
mystery of the Prince’s umbrella and the scandal surrounding 
the Duke came to his mind, and he remembered his friend saying: 
“If it had not been for John Honorius I should have been an exile 
in disgrace.’ 

* You have the friendship of the Duke of Ullswater ? ’ asked Lord 
Thurston, gazing with deep interest at the little man. 

‘My pleasure is in the service of others, and those I serve are 
kind enough to call me friend,’ replied John Honorius. 

‘I accept your offer, sir,’ said Lord Thurston, rising. ‘I believe 
you have the will to help me at least,’ and he held out his hand to 
him. 

‘I make no boast,’ replied John Honorius as he took his Lord- 
ship’s hand ; ‘ but I remember the saying of my great ancestor— 
it is a quaint clinch—“ Those that will, shall: those that shally 
will not.” ’ 

‘We will not shally then,’ said Lord Thurston, laughing, and 
they walked straight across to the Dilatory Office. 

After learning the facts of the case in detail John Honorius 
asked for a document in blank of the weight, size, and format of 
the missing treaty. This was outwardly endorsed by Lord Wyn- 
gates exactly as the other had been. John Honorius made a great 
point of this being accurately done. When it was finished he put 
the paper in his breast-pocket and, bidding their lordships farewell, 
said as he left the room, ‘To-morrow at twelve o’clock I bring 
you the man MeNiel.’ 

Scotland Yard was scouring Bloomsbury, but John Honorius 
made a bee-line for Fleet Street. At half-past five he was at the 
office of ‘ The Cormorant.’ He remembered MeNiel’s letters from 
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the front and the volume on Plevna. Johnson, the editor, was out, 
but was expected back every moment. John Honorius agreed that 
he would wait, and was given temporary occupation of the editorial 
throne in a little back room behind the public office. A litter of 
papers and pamphlets strewed the desk. On a shelf a few director- 
ies, almanacks, and books of reference and some personal volumes 
of the editor. 

Among these books was the ‘ Letters from Plevna,’ a presenta- 
tion copy from D. A. M. John Honorius pulled it down eagerly. 
On the first page was a portrait of his quarry. Not a difficult 
individual to recognise. A large-limbed, careless, handsome Scot, 
full of mettle and character, robust and upstanding. The peculiari- 
ties of the face were the high cheek-bones, the wide nostrils, and 
wealth of strong curly hair. In the splendid trappings of the 
Scottish bodyguard he might have been another Le Balafré. 

John Honorius gave a sigh of relief as though his task was over, 
and threw himself back in his chair and was soon deep in the enter- 
tainment of the book. The editor of ‘ The Cormorant’ remaining 
in expectancy, the hours sped along, and still the careless John 
Honorius read and chuckled over the ‘ Letters from Plevna,’ and 
the more he read the more he chuckled, for he had formed a theory, 
and every page he turned over crystallised the theory into fact. 

If there was one thing that could draw away John Honorius 
from the trail of duty it was the solution of a problem. He could 
not rest patiently on the threshold of a mystery. One of his 
favourite quotations from the Book of Sayings was: ‘ Life is a 
Riddle, but the Answer to it brings Peace.’ 

St. Paul’s rang seven. Within a few moments of the last 
stroke of the bell a big man rushed through the office and burst 
noisily into the editor’s room. His eyes were wolfish ; his coat, 
buttoned close to the neck, and showing no wristbands below the 
cuffs of his sleeves, told the old story. John Honorius flung the 
“Letters from Plevna’ hastily under the table. 

‘Tl take your beastly fifty pounds!’ cried the gaunt hungry 
man in angry tones—his eye caught John Honorius— Who the 
devil are you ?’ 

John Honorius jumped up and cried aloud joyfully, ‘McNiel ! 
David Angus! to think that we meet again !’ 

“Meet again be hanged,’ replied McNiel. ‘ Where is Johnson ? ’ 

‘ And he no longer remembers me! He the saviour of my life ! 
Have you forgotten the night in the trenches? Batyushka, the 
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little father, he who threw his coat over me ;—here, in the midst 
of this crowded city I meet him once more. It is a miracle. Dear 
friend, I must embrace thee.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he threw his arms round McNiel 
and hugged him to his breast, lightly kissing him in foreign fashion 
on each cheek. The big man put him gently aside, but not before 
John Honorius had felt the paper in McNiel’s pocket crackling 
against his shoulder. 

‘ Now I see you remember,’ he cried. 

‘Well, at Plevna I met so many,’ stammered MeNiel. 

‘It is in your book,’ replied John Honorius. ‘The night in 
the trenches, the little sick Russian who spoke English and whom 
you covered up and kept warm. I am he.’ 

‘The devil you are,’ said McNiel, tugging his red moustaches 
in surprise. 

‘And I claim you for to-night. We will dine in Russian style 
at Nikolai’s. Ah, I see you know it. Come along.’ 

* But I have business here.’ 

‘Dinner first, business afterwards’ ; and the little man dragged 
him through the office, bundled him into a hansom, and shouted 
to the cabman, ‘ Nikolai!’ 

The cabman shook his head. 

“It is as well,’ said John Honorius, ‘that only men of insight 
know of Nikolai’s, or the place might become popular.’ And he 
gave the cabman an obscure address in Soho. 

Arrived at the restaurant it was clear that John Honorius 
was an honoured guest. Nikolai himself ushered him into a small 
private room, and Stepan, the head-waiter, placed himself at his 
disposal. 

‘This gentleman,’ said Honorius, introducing McNiel, ‘is my 
friend. He saved my life at Plevna ’—Nikolai and Stepan stared 
respectfully.—‘ He has travelled much in Russia. I wish to show 
him the best of Russia in the heart of London. I assured him it 
could be found here, and yet,’ continued Honorius with a mock sigh, 
‘we have arrived now over three minutes and no one has offered 
us vodka, and we have not tasted salted cucumbers.’ 

‘Da!’ ejaculated Nikolai and Stepan together, and tumbled 
over each other to repair the error. 

Once the glasses clinked over the vodka McNiel gave up the 
puzzle in despair, and settled down to enjoy the dinner ordered 
by the master-mind. Whilst the table was being set and the oysters 
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which Nikolai swore had come from Flensberg that morning were 
being opened, a select zakuska was set out on the side table and 
McNiel started the feast with an ample allowance of vodka and some 
caviare. So McNiel ate and John Honorius babbled to him an 
historical accompaniment in praise of the food. 

‘For this,’ he said, ‘is not the caviare of commerce, but the 
real ikra—a food for Czars made from the roes of sterlets from the 
Caspian. Our European name is but a corruption of the Italian 
caviale, a mistaken rendering of the word haviar, by which name 
the Turks and Tartars called it ages before it came to Southern 
Europe. This is good ckra, eh, Nikolai ?’ 

‘The Count knows that I would serve him with nothing less,’ 
said Nikolai, in the seventh heaven, for the satisfaction of John 
Honorius was more to him than the praise of princes. 

The soup was the Ukha, a fish soup, and directly afterwards 
champagne was served. Then Kasha a la Russe, and «resh perch 
with asparagus, accompanied by a reverend old Hungarian wine, 
that McNiel declared was milder and more homelike than the 
finest dew of the noblest mountain of his native highlands. This 
Stepan rightly interpreted as an encore, and the second bottle 
was even better than the first. So they ambled along the pathway 
of Nikolai’s menu. A superb roast of beef, a capon, preserves and 
Parmesan cheese, until they got to coffee, cigars, and once again, 
as a waltz returns to its opening rhythm, to vodka. But this time 
it was the true Zape kanka. A spiced vodka over a hundred years 
old; and as Nikolai himself placed it gently on the table John 
Honorius smiled approval and with a few words of graceful thanks 
waved him away benignly. Had the Czar himself made the fellow 
a barin he could not have stepped out of the room a prouder man. 

MeNiel sat blinking across the little round table at his host. 
Sometimes a mist.came over his eyes and there were two hosts. 
He could not for the life of him remember why he was there and 
who his friend was, and he had an uneasy feeling that he had an 
appointment with some one in a dream, and that he was not going 
tokeepit. Hetookasteady draught of spiced vodka. ‘"t elucidated 
nothing. John Honorius sat smiling across the cloth at him, as 
though he understood the jest if McNiel did not. McNiel was 
irritated. He struck the table and pushed his chair back. 

“I want to know all about this,’ he cried hoarsely. ‘Why on 
earth am I here? Who on earth are you ? and where ought I 
to be at eight o’clock ?’ 
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‘You are my guest. Surely we have done our best. The man 
who saved my life deserves at least that. Have I failed to prove 
gratitude ? Shall I ever forget Plevna and the trenches ?’ 

‘I never was at Plevna,’ shouted McNiel. 

‘ But the book—the story at page 132—the little Russian who 
lay sick in the trenches ! ’ 

‘ There never was one. It is all a story. See here, little man, 
I will tell you the secret of my life.’ 

McNiel leant across the table and shouted in a hoarse whisper : 
‘I never was at Plevna. I wrote that book——’ 

‘In the British Museum,’ said John Honorius. 

MeNiel gasped. 

‘What else do you know ?’ he asked, looking at him with fear 
and suspicion. 

‘That you have in your breast-pocket a copy of a secret treaty 
the property of the Dilatory Office,’ said Honorius, laughing, ‘ and 
you intend to sell it to “ The Cormorant.” ’ 

MeNiel put his hand instinctively in his pocket and drew out 
the paper. John Honorius did the same. 

“You see,’ said he, throwing his copy casually on the table, 
“so careless are these fellows that anyone who is interested in 
these things can pick up a copy of such a document. They are 
both the same, I suppose.’ 

McNiel gazed at them with dull, muddled astonishment. The 
matter was beyond him. He stretched them across to John 
Honorius, who glanced carelessly at them, saying, ‘ The same old 
treaty,—the Frigid Zone affair.’ 

He put one in his pocket and threw the other back to McNiel. 

‘TI still don’t understand it,’ said McNiel, rubbing his brow 
uneasily. ‘WhyamIhere? Whoare you, and what do you want 
with me ?’ 

‘You have eaten my bread and salt,’ said John Honorius, 
‘and are entitled to know the whole truth. I came direct from 
Lord Thurston, who wants his treaty back. I bring you here to 
feast with me because I believe you to be a great man, and I don’t 
want you to do a mean action for the sake of a paltry fifty pounds, 
and spoil your life.’ 

‘ Spoil my life !’ cried McNiel, with a miserable effort to laugh. 
‘Spoil my life ! ’ 

‘A mean action like that would spoil any life.’ 

MeNiel stifled a sob. There was a long pause. 
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‘Seems to me, little man,’ said McNiel, regaining his composure, 
‘you had better know what my life has been.’ He paused again, 
and then began: ‘ My father was a Civil servant in India.’ 

‘Died of plague,’ said John Honorius, ‘in ‘forty-four. A 
brave fellow.’ 

McNiel nodded and continued hurriedly : 

‘My mother died about forty-eight. Then I went to an orphan 
school ’—McNiel shrugged his shoulders at the memory. ‘ Well, 
the learning was good. I became a scholar, lived at Cambridge on 
the proceeds of a scholarship—you know what that means.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed John Honorius— 


‘“Tf evry just man that now pines with want 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share—” 


—but I ask your pardon.’ 

‘T love to hear Milton’s English as well as any man,’said McNiel, 
smiling, ‘but it fills no belly. So, when I left Cambridge,’ he 
continued sadly, ‘I travelled on the Continent, learning every 
language that I could, and keeping from starvation by teaching 
English. Then I returned to England. What had England for 
me? What could London offer to a man who knew every European 
nation from the inside—low-class journalism—hack work—trans- 
lation. So I drudged and drudged and drudged in poverty, hunger, 
and dirt; and nobody wanted me. I could do things. Johnson 
suggested the ‘‘ Letters from Plevna.” They were not bad. How 
on earth did you find out they were not written on the spot ?’ 

‘Well, the account of the Shipka, for instance. That was the 
story of Thermopylae, and I rather gathered if you had been at 
Shipka you need not have troubled to look up Herodotus.’ 

‘I didn’t,’ said McNiel, with his old laugh. ‘ I got it out of Grote.’ 

‘But the thing that settled it was the story of the trenches 
which you took direct out of Chakowski’s “ Crimea.” ’ 

‘Yes,’ sighed McNiel, ‘that was not cricket. But I knew 
Chakowski, a kind fellow ; Englishmen don’t read Russian, and he 
would rather I had taken his stuff than that I should starve in 
this horrible city of yours. And that has been my story all the 
way through. I never knew those three good friends: money, 
means, and content. All along it has been this sort of work or star- 
vation ’—he flung off another glass of vodka, and raised his voice 
in righteous indignation. ‘I should like to know why I am not 
inside the Dilatory Office, and what is to be said for the fools who 
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hand me over their secret papers, sweat me at shillings a week, and 
give me material I can turn into guineas. I’m not at all sure I’m 
not doing the country a service selling this for what it will fetch, 
and letting the country see the way they are dealt with and the 
kind of thing they pay their money for.’ 

* But after all,’ sid John Honorius, ‘ poverty has not yet frozen 
the genial current of your soul; you know as well as I do that it 
would be a mean action and it would spoil your life.’ 

‘T’ve told you I’ve not got a life. I’ve never had a life.’ 

‘And you will not do it,’ continued John Honorius, ‘ because 
you are a scholar and a gentleman and have the blessed memory 
of a brave father.’ 

MeNiel faltered. 

‘ There’s something about you, little man, that leads one along. 
I’m not generally so weak ; I suppose it’s the food and wine after 
so long a fast.’ 

He brushed a tear angrily off his nose. 

‘Then you will do what I ask ?’ said John Honorius. 

‘I suppose I shall,’ replied McNiel wearily. 

‘To-morrow you will meet me at the Dilatory Office. Like a 
good patriot you will bring the treaty with you and hand it to Lord 
Thurston. He for his part will offer you as a reward a place in the 
Dilatory Office. Is not that a better way ?’ 

John Honorius held out his hand and MecNiel grasped it with 
tears in his eyes. 

‘I cannot understand,’ he said,‘ why one man should do this 
for another.’ 

‘ Have you never come across love in all your life ? ’ asked John 
Honorius, looking at him pityingly. 

‘ Not before to-night,’ answered Red McNiel ; ‘and now I know 
why it was said that “it was the greatest of these”; but I am 
conquered, and I am going to do what you ask because you have 
convinced me it is right. I am going to do the right thing and thank 
you for it; but I am under nodelusion. They won’t give David 
Angus a job in the Dilatory Office, and they will be quite sane not 
to do so.’ 

‘ And why do you say that ?’ 

‘ For two reasons,’ replied McNiel calmly. ‘In the first place, 
I could do the whole year’s work of the Dilatory Office in a month, 
Is that an objection ?’ 

‘ Granted.’ 
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David Angus McNiel threw open his coat. 

‘In the second place, they are not likely to appoint a man 
without a shirt to his back.’ 

John Honorius looked at David Angus McNiel and David Angus 
McNiel looked at John Honorius, and neither knew whether to 
laugh or weep, and both being sane men of sound religious education 
they laughed at the idea of a shirtless Government official in high 
places long and loudly and heartily, until the sound of the laughter 
brought in Stepan and further and better entertainment. 

There was more vodka in MeNiel’s story of the dinner and 
a routh of good talk between the little man and himself. McNiel 
well remembered Nikolai and Stepan joining them when the time 
came for Auld Lang Syne, but the one fact of the evening he could 
never remember was whether he went home in a hansom or a four- 
wheeler—or walked. 

At twelve o’clock the next day John Honorius was seated 
with Lord Thurston and Lord Wyngates in the former’s room. 
The story had been told and the matter arranged ; Scotland Yard 
had sent in elaborate reports that there was no outward trace of 
McNiel on the face of the earth. 

‘T shall believe in your man when I see him,’ said Lord Thurston 
grimly. 

At that there was a knock at the door, and the man came as 
the hour struck. 

Lord Thurston bowed him welcome. MeNiel in his rough way 
went up to his table and said, ‘ Yesterday I intended to steal this 
paper and publish to the world the way in which your work is 
done and how you tempt starving men to wrong-doing. This 
little fellow came across me and reminded me that I was a scholar 
and a gentleman. Here is your treaty.’ 

He threw it lightly on the table. Lord Thurston picked it up 
and held it lovingly in his hand. 

“And now, Mr. McNiel, we have heard such great things of 
your studies in foreign parts that Lord Wyngates and myself wish 
to offer you a post recently made vacant by the resignation of 
the Hon. Guy Leopold Franks.’ 

MeNiel’s eyes shone gratitude towards John Honorius, 

When the appointment was signed and handed by Lord 
Thurston to McNiel, Lord Wyngates, who had been looking at 
the paper, jumped up suddenly and cried: ‘This is not the 
treaty. This is the duplicate we gave to Mr. Honorius.’ 
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‘They must have got mixed last night,’ said John Honorius 
gravely, ‘ but your treaty is in safe hands. I have read it and I do 
not approve of it ; it is but poor child’s play, and it had better be 
dropped. Iwill keep itas a hostage that you, my lords, find useful 
service within the Empire for the man McNiel, for I tell you straight 
that he is not born to the manner of the Dilatory Office. You 
sent me out to look for a lost treaty, a piece of secret stupidity 
which in your secret stupid way you offer to a man in the street who 
is starving. He is learned enough to do the work you cannot do; 
he is strong enough to deliver himself from the temptation of selling 
his country to provide himself with food. I shall hold your treaty 
until you find work within the Empire for David Angus McNiel. 
You lost a ridiculous bit of paper. I bring you in exchange a 
great man. When you have found work for my man I will return 
your absurd paper.’ 

He went up to McNiel and shook his hand. ‘They will do it,’ 
he whispered. Then he bowed low to Lord Thurston and Lord 
Wyngates, and added with a smile, ‘in the interests of the Empire 
and yourselves.’ 

Thus departed John Honorius. 





NEW LETTERS FROM ADMIRAL COLLINGWOOD. 


Arrer Nelson, his close friend and comrade-in-arms Cuthbert 
Collingwood is probably the best letter-writer the Navy has pro- 
duced. The long leisure of the old days of sail at sea, the immense 
separations from wives and sweethearts and friends, all tended to 
large industry with the pen. How much Nelson wrote, the seven 
packed volumes of his ‘ Letters and Dispatches’ prove; while 
the eagerness and fervour and self-revealing of his correspondence 
is one of the joys of our history. 

Collingwood’s was a closer nature—he felt deeply, both in-joy 
and suffering, but could not express his feeling with the almost 
childish abandon of Nelson. Yet Collingwood’s letters are of 
great and often pathetic interest: they reveal a nature which 
combined with much of antique fortitude and piety a most tender 
and domestic heart. We have not so much of his published corre- 
spondence to enjoy as of Nelson’s, therefore the discovery of a con- 
siderable number of his unpublished letters deposited in the Public 
Library of Newcastle-on-Tyne, his birthplace, is a matter of no 
small interest. Special copies of these letters have been taken 
by permission of the donor and connection of the Collingwood 
family, and of Mr. Basil Anderton, the Newcastle Librarian. 

These hitherto unpublished letters are addressed to Dr. Alex- 
ander Carlyle of Inveresk and his wife, who was before her marriage 
Mary Roddam, and whose sister Sarah was the mother of Colling- 
wood’s wife, Sarah Blackett. It was thus through his wife that 
Dr. Carlyle was brought into connection with Collingwood, and it is 
to him that the greater part of these letters are addressed. There 
was evidently much kinship of feeling between this excellent Scottish 
minister and the essentially serious-minded Northumbrian seaman. 
At the date of these letters Collingwood had been married three 
years and was already the father of his only two children, Sarah, 
and Mary Patience. These two daughters, of whom he saw so 
little in the course of his arduous life and to whom he was so tenderly 
devoted, figure largely in his correspondence as in his thoughts, but 
it is fitting that the first letter to be quoted from (the third in the 
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Newcastle collection) should deal with that great naval event, the 
‘Glorious First of June.’ To Dr. Carlyle from the Barfleur he 
wrote on June 10: 


We have obtained by the blessing and aid of God Almighty, 
as complete a victory as ever was won upon the seas—more decided 
than we had just reason to expect, for the enemy was superior 
to us in strength and fought with a savage ferocity : we were three 
days engaged with them, before we could claim the victory. 


After some technical details of the action he continues with 
the very typical British reflection at this period : 


In going down I observed to the Admiral that notwithstanding 
their superior strength, in one thing we had very much the advan- 
tage of them—we should have the prayers of our wives for our 
success ; whereas they had neither wives like ours, nor prayers 
to offer. 


But in spite of this great advantage over the French he was 
disturbed that such a preponderance of ships on the enemies’ 
side should have been possible : 


I hope this battle will be attended with happy consequences, 
and tend to promote a peace, it certainly must give a security to 
our trade—which has lately suffered exceedingly—but is it not 
astonishing that the French, who have been despised, ruined in 
their finances, supplied with great difficulty with stores, and almost 
all Europe at war with them, should meet us at sea with a fleet 
superior to ours—it is leaving too much to fortune and chance— 
great as the skill of Lord Howe is, and we have had nothing like 
him—it is not right to oppose us to a force, that chance might 
give a victory to—I hope however their naval force is done, for 
this summer—those that remain must be in a ruined and shattered 
state. 


But the victory of the First of June brought unjust mortifica- 
tion to Collingwood, for owing to Lord Howe’s curious omission of 
commendation in regard to the Barfleur and her Captain—and, 
from the early disablement of Rear-Admiral Bowyer, Collingwood 
fought the ship himself—he received no medal. All the later 
praises of his conduct on that memorable occasion from Howe 
and Bowyer and others could hardly compensate him for the 
initial neglect and slight. To Dr. Carlyle he wrote that he was 
‘sick with mortification.’ He had seen Sir Roger Curtis, Howe’ 
Flag-Captain, and remonstrated with him : 
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I told him I had not looked for praise. I feel a motive within 
me, for doing my duty faithfully superior to it—but yet I could 
not help thinking, the manner in which we were excluded, bore 
hard upon injustice—there was an implication of defeat, of which 
I was not conscious—for from the beginning of the action until 
the end of it, we were hotly engaged—he assured me, nothing was 
so far from the intention of the letter, as to impute want of skill 
or exertion to any, that it was impossible that all, on such a day 
could be in similar situations, and that Lord Howe had selected 
those whose circumstances struck him most forcibly—what could 
be said to that, but that it was an ill told story—a story which 
has given me more pain, than ever my poor Admiral suffered from 
his misfortune, and while all England was rejoicing in a great victory 
the hearts of those who won it were sinking with disappointment. 


But after a gracious visit of the King and Queen to the fleet 
and the promise of.a ship of the rate to which he was entitled 
poor Collingwood was a little happier—a happiness which was 
much increased by the sight of his family : 


I was delighted with my little daughters who quite met my 
expectations. Sarah seems to possess all the sweet gentleness 
of her mother, mildness and sensibility are marked in all her childish 
actions, that child will be a comfort if we live old. Mary Pat 
possesses more fire, a quicker temper ; she will be a spirited dame. 


Again, in a later letter is the fatherly fondness : 


My little lasses thrive charmingly. Mary Pat grew 5 inches 
in height last year, Sal about 33, and their precious mother is 
doing all she can to make them as good as herself, and what 
can I desire more ? 


In another letter he admitted to a little jealousy in regard to 
his children : 


Their good health does great credit to their mother’s manage- 
ment and care; she is a darling, but I cannot help being jealous 
ofher. I think she will get such entire possession of the affections 
of those two creatures, that even when I return to them, I shall 
be nothing to them, their mother all. It must be so for a tender 
care like her’s will have its effects on the young minds of any- 
thing, not entirely savage. 


All the long years he was separated from them the education 
and welfare of his daughters was the subject closest to his heart, 
and praise of them rejoiced him more than any praise of his own 
achievements at sea : 
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Your account of little Sall quite delights me, I felt every word 
you said of her, quite at my heart. I pray she may ever bea 
blessing to her darling mother, the gentlest and kindest of all 
humane creatures. I would rather she was good looking than 
handsome and possessed of plain good understanding, than not. 
Kindness of heart and gentleness of manners, she will catch from 
the example of her instructress. I believe children like all other 
animals ought to be taught very young; the impression is easier 
made, it is not the effect of study. 

But we leave these domesticities and jump to the year 1797, 
and Collingwood’s second great battle, that off Cape St. Vincent, 
‘one of the most brilliant sea fights that was ever fought,’ as he 
justly said. The whole letter to Dr. Carlyle is a little long to 
quote, but portions of it are as follows : 

We had the good luck to fall in with them on the morning 
of the 14th, our fleet in a compact little body, theirs wide extended, 
and unwieldy from their numbers. We dashed at them like griffens 
spouting fire, and having passed their line, devided them into 
two parts, and by a skilful manceuvre, which was led to, by Commo- 
dore Nelson, turned most of our force to the greater part where 
their Admiral was. Nelson and the Culloden (Trowbridge) were 
the first in this assault, I was not long after them, the first ship 
I assailed was San Salvador del Mundi, 112 guns, and all the fleet 
know, as well as I do, that she struck to the Ezcellent. . . . Our 
next opponent was San Ysidor of 74 guns we did not fire on 
her until we were within 5 yards of her, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour made the Spaniards themselves display 
the British flag, for I did not stay to take any possession, 
leaving that to be done by the frigates, but with all my ragged 
sails set, made my way to the San Nicholas and San Josef, which 
ships had been long engaged with my good Commodore [Nelson] 
and Culloden, and had done them much injury. My arrival up 
with Nicholas gave them a breathing time. We went so near, 
that until the smoke cleared away I did not know whether we 
were fast to her or not, in her attempt to sheer from us, she clapt 
alongside the Josef, which was close to her, so that all my shot 
went through both ships... . When I left San Nicholas they 
fell on board the Captain (the Commodore’s ship) which was very 
much disabled in the severe service she had had, when the Commo- 
dore, whose judgment supported by a most angelic spirit, is equal 
to all circumstances that arise, boarded the San Nicholas, and having 
reduced her to obedience sword in hand, marched on to the San 
Josef which was fast on the other side of her, the resistance made 
was not great, a sort of scuffle, in which a few lives were lost, and 
there on the quarter-deck of a Spanish first rate, he received the 
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submission and swords of the officers of the two ships, one of his 
seaman standing by him, and making a bundle of them, with as 
much composure, as he would tie a bundle of fagots. What is 
particularly happy in this great event, is that there is no draw- 
back, no slander, though all were not equally engaged, all did what 
was in their power to reduce them, and I understand, the Admiral 
has wisely avoided all partial praise of particular acts, which might 
insinuate to the disadvantage of those, whose ill luck prevented 
their getting into conspicuous situations. 


The warm and generous letter Collingwood wrote Nelson on 
his great achievement of that day is well known, as is Nelson’s 
childlike joy in what he exultantly called his ‘ Patent Bridge for 
Boarding First-Rates.’ The genius of the two men, who for many 
years before that St. Valentine’s Day, and for many years after it, 
were to be such close comrades, was essentially different. Colling- 
wood was as incapable of the extravagant valiance of Nelson'‘s 
emblazoned act as he was incapable of cowardice. Where the 
‘little Commodore’ would speak of being in ‘the full tide of 
happiness’ his friend was content with the calmer phrase of a 
‘conspicuous situation.’ To do his duty honourably and well 
was to Collingwood a greater inducement than the pursuit of that 


dazzling ‘glory’ which lured Nelson onward to renown; and 
behind his duty for Collingwood always lay the ‘ homefelt pleasures 
and the gentle scenes ’ of an ideal domestic life; his heart was never 
torn by a divided allegiance and the stress of an unlawful passion. 
In the December after the Battle of St. Vincent he wrote this 
from Lisbon : 


we have been so often disappointed in this expectation that I 
have not even hinted to my dear Sarah that I think it probable ; 
she has, good soul, had many anxious hours in this our long separa- 
tion (5 years) and I would not raise her expectation until it is more 
certain. Her patience and equanimity in my absence are exemplary 
and honourable to her, they are profits of her wisdom and resigna- 
tion, to the enevitable circumstances of the times; but O! how 
blessed shall I be when they no longer exist and I can return to 
the society of the kindest friend, and most affectionate wife, that 
ever made a poor sailor happy. Your description of my little 
darlings made my heart warm, though various in their natural 
tempers, and dispositions, they may prove equally good, and 
perhaps the bond of friendship between them, may be stronger 
from this circumstance, for I think it generally subsists most 
firm, where the natural endowments are different. 
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Next year came the Nile, in which Collingwood had no part ; 
his letter to Nelson on the occasion was a mixture of despair at 
missing such a battle and warm congratulations to the fortunate 
hero. That letter has been published, but not this little comment 
to Dr. Carlyle : 


I know, my dear sir, what joy you would feel at the unparalleled 
victory of Lord Nelson, it was indeed a charming thing, it was the 
prormptitude, as much as the vigor of the attack which gave him 
the superiority so soon, the Frenchman found himself assailed 
before he had determined how best he should repel the assault, 
and when victory had decided on our side, the fruits of it were 
carefully gathered in. 

In a later letter he said of his friend : 

Lord Nelson is an incomparable man, a blessing to any country 
that is engaged in such a war; his successes in most of his under- 
takings are the best proofs of his genius and his talents; without 
much previous preparation and plan, he has the faculty of dis- 
covering advantages as they arise, and the good judgment to turn 
them to his use. 

Of course there are controversies as to whether Nelson’s im- 
petuous victories were as really impetuous and unprepared as they 
looked. Berry has recorded how he made the quarter-deck of the 
Vanguard a ‘ school for captains,’ and how carefully he would detail 
to them his ‘ own ideas of the different and best modes of attack, 
in all possible positions.’ There are also the Trafalgar Memoranda— 
but Collingwood’s opinion has at least the value of a man’s who 
knew Nelson and had fought with him. 

In February 1799, Collingwood was enjoying a little home 
peace, and from Morpeth he wrote : 

I have been so visited and visiting that I have scarce sat half 
an hour at a time, except at a feast. I am very much flattered 
by the kind reception I have met from every body at Newcastle, 
and at this place. We came here on Saturday and shall stay but 
this week. I shall then set off for London, where I think it is not 
improbable I shall find my friend Admiral Howe. 

I have spent a month in great happiness, every body and 
every object about me contributes to it, my Sarah is all that is 
excellent in woman, my two girls as sweet children as ever were, 
they are pretty creatures, and appear to have the greatest affection 
for each other, and for their mother: and possess tempers, which 
promise them a fair share of happiness, so that if this great pro- 
motion which the King has made in the Navy should exclude me 
from serving at sea, and check my pursuit of professional credit, 
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I have as many comforts, and sources of rational happiness, to 
resort to, as any person, but I shall never lose sight of the duty 
I owe to my country. I immediately on being made a rear- 
admiral, wrote to Lord Spencer to offer myself for service, and to 
solicit an appointment on any station he might judge proper to 
employ me. If I find on my going to town, there is a prospect 
of my succeeding, I shall not return to the north, but leave the 
beauties of Morpeth to take care of themselves, and my dear Sarah 
will then come to me. But if I am disappointed, I shall have 
the satisfaction in my retirement to know, that my being in a 
private station, is not voluntary on my part. It is a subject of 
great anxiety to me at present, for hope of peace there is none. It 
is impossible to have a peace which would not be more dangerous 
to a country than a continuance of the war. I have health and 
strength at present in me, for anything; our operations at sea 
are those of most consequence to the defence of the country. I 
should feel it a great deminution of my importance, not to be 
inemployment. ... I hope we shall not live to see the resistance 
of Britain slacken, and that Provedence will in its own time, 
reward our perseverance. The contest is like to be long and 
severe, they have tried us in battle, and have failed, they have 
endeavoured by their emissaries to corrupt the sentiments and 
to sow sedition and contempt of Government among the people, 
but good sense prevailed, their wicked arts were exposed, and 
those who are weak or wicked enough to join in the scheme of 
overwhelming all order, are either affraid or ashamed to confess it. 


When Lord St. Vincent went to the Admiralty Collingwood’s 
comment was: 


The Navy I doubt not will be ably directed by Lord St. Vincent, 
his ambition which has ever been his ruling passion, has kept him 
all his life in the continual exercise of his powers, and established 
in him habits of business, which will enable him to keep the 
Admiralty as active as his predecessor, with more knowledge of the 
character and ability of the officers. 


In 1802 Collingwood began to be conscious that the hard life 
all sea officers at that period endured was wearing upon him; the 
health of both Dr. and Mrs. Carlyle was giving way, and that fact 
produced a melancholy strain in Collingwood’s affectionate nature : 


I am sorry to hear our good Aunty’s health is so unequal to 
contend with winter colds. She has from nature, but a weak 
constitution, a body tender and delicate, subject to all the sky 
enfluences, but nature has given her also a strong and noble mind 
that can suffer the infirmities of the body, with a patience that is 
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admirable, and in the midst of them, is not regardless of the 
happiness and comforts of friends. I am sorry to find you do not 
hear so well as you did. I do not hear as I did formerly, I am not 
short sighted, but I do not see as I did formerly, and sometimes 
can scarce read without spectacles ; in ten years I think I shall be as 
old a man as you are now, but this is a subject I contemplate with 
pleasure, rather than regret, to live a good life has been my care, 
ever since I had care, to live a long one has never given me a thought. 
I do not think you are in danger for many years of wearying your 
friends, your fund of knowledge and entertainment, like a rich 
man’s wealth, may spare much without diminution, for like it, 
it generates its kind. 


But all such contemplations of a peaceful life and quiet ending 
were drowned next year in the stirrings of the last great struggle 
at sea. From Morpeth, in March 1803, Collingwood wrote that-he 
was then waiting for the summons to take his station wherever 
it might be : 


I have only to hope, if we are compelled to resist by arms the 
ambition and perfidy of that arch enemy to the peace and happiness 
of mankind, that all will feel in their hearts, that destestation of 
his character, and that zeal for the preservation and honor of our 
country which fills mine: that when the day of trial comes, we 
may strike hard, and with God’s help, punish the injustice, that 
would invade its happiness. 


He adds that ‘ Sarah is bearing this event like a British Lady, 
who far prefers her husband’s honour, to her own comforts.’ 

He shared Nelson’s admiration for William Pitt, and off Ushant 
in the following year wrote : 


This change of the ministers seems to me to have brightened 
all our prospects, every body seems to be awakened to new hopes. 
Mr. Pitt has shewn himself the greatest statesman in Europe 
during the late war, when Europe presented a new state of things, 
when no rule of conduct could be drawn from the example of former 
times, he extracted the country from danger at home and abroad. 


This collection of Collingwood’s letters does not carry us to 
Trafalgar, for his aunt, Mrs. Carlyle, had died in January, 1804, 
and Dr. Carlyle followed her on August 25, 1805, a bare two months 
before the great battle. Collingwood’s final letter is dated July 2, 
1805, from off Cadiz : 


I think it is not improbable that I shall have all those fellows 
coming from the West Indies again, before the Hurricane months, 
unless they sail from thence directly for Ireland, which I have 
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always had an idea was their plan, for this Bonaparte has as many 
tricks as a monkey. I believe their object in the West Indies to 
be less conquest, than to draw our force from home. The Rochfort 
squadron seem to have had nothing else in view... his 
[Napoleon’s] fleet has become numerous and increase like mush- 
rooms, they are ill manned I believe, but they will avoid a battle 
at sea for some time, and for all the purposes of carrying an army 
they are enough. I hope notwithstanding all this, that I shall live 
to spend some cheerful days with you in peace; and happy days 
they will be, for once landed again, I never more will embark, I 
think so now. 


Those ‘ happy days ’ never came, for Dr. Carlyle died the month 
after this letter was written, and though Collingwood lived through 
the great battle and for five years afterwards, it was his sad fate 
never to set foot again upon his native shore, never to behold or 
embrace his cherished wife and daughters. It was nothing to him 
that he did not come home to reap the fruits of that victory and 
honour which had fallen on him in fullest measure as Nelson was 
dead, that he never saw the faces of his countrymen shining with 
gratitude and relief, never received the praises of his friends—these 
things, though much to miss, were nothing to Collingwood, com- 
pared with the bitter separation from the three human beings he 
loved best in the world. But his country demanded that he re- 
mained at sea ; there was fear that if he gave up his post it would be 
snatched by a royal personage who was not fitted to hold it. So 
Collingwood was sacrificed though the sea was become a desert : 
‘There is no getting intelligence,’ he wrote in 1808, ‘ as there used 
to be on former occasions, for now there is not a trading ship upon 
the seas—nothing but ourselves. It has made me almost crazy.’ 

The long strain, the ‘ ocean solitude,’ the confinement, the heart- 
break, were too much for the brave sad seaman. For five long 
years he laid his hopes and longing as an offering upon the altar 
of his country’s need. For five long years he endured and wrote 
his yearning letters home. Like Nelson he had given everything, 
though he was not fortunate like Nelson to yield up his life in a 
splendour of victory. England almost forgot him: her eyes were 
no longer turned seaward after Trafalgar. At sea Collingwood 
died, without ever again beholding wife or home. No man ever 
died more faithfully in the service of his country—in doing that 
hard ‘ Duty’ which England so confidently expected of her seaman 
in those great years of ‘ Highieen-Hundred-and-War-Time.’ 


E. Hattam Moornovuse. 
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ON FLOWER CATALOGUES. 


Can anyone explain the fascination of a flower catalogue—to a 
flower lover ? 

Doubtless all catalogues have a fascination, or why do they 
superabound ? But I do not believe any lady could give the 
prolonged study to a catalogue of fashions, or a gourmet the earnest 
attention to a Delikatessen-merchant’s table of dainties that the 
true gardener gives to So-and-So’s list of ‘ Bulbs, Tubers, and Plants 
for Spring Bedding,’ or some one else's ‘Guaranteed Seeds,’ with 
their enchanting tale of novelties, conjuring up visions of beauty, 
beside which all that we now have, all that we now know, sinks 
into insignificance. No, the flower catalogue contains some subtle 
element not to be found in the food, or fashion, or even the book 
catalogue, though the littérateurs may dispute this assertion. 

Read this : 


‘Golden Star of the Veldt’°—(What a name to conjure with! 
Who would not want to fill his garden with ‘Golden Star of the 
Veldt ’?)—A perfectly hardy annual and a native of the high 
veldt in Central South Africa. We had the privilege of conversing 
with the explorer who introduced this variety, and the conclusions 
we came to have been justified by the results. In colouring, this 
glorious annual stands quite alone. The colour is a vivid orange, 
and the petals have an indescribable satiny texture. This and the 
hybrids mentioned above bloom for a very long time, indeed they 
bloom continuously until killed by frost. Succeeds best in a 
sunny spot in the garden. The height is about twelve inches. 
We have sold this in enormous quantities with universal satisfaction. 
A perfectly hardy annual which may be treated as H.H.A. Per 
packet of fifty seeds, one penny. 


Could anything read better? Here, indeed, is beauty to hand, 
enclosed in a neat little brown packet, beauty practically given 
away—fifty seeds—-fifty potential plants—for one penny. Again, 
read. this : 

Tigridias (Iridacee).—Nothing can surpass the gorgeous 
effectiveness of these summer-flowering, half-hardy plants. The 
effect when a quantity of bulbs are massed together in a bed or 
clump is not easily forgotten—the flowers might be mistaken for a 
group of gorgeous butterflies just about to alight on the foliage. 
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The bulbs should be planted in March and lifted again in Autumn, 
when ripened, and kept cool and dry till Spring. We have a splendid 
stock of extra large bulbs in the finest possible condition. 


What a picture is conjured up by this description. The green lawn, 
perhaps a background of yew hedge, above it the blue sky; in the 
foreground a flight of tropical vivid-hued butterflies about to alight 
on a bed of greenery and give to a commonplace garden scene the 
romance and brilliance of a South Sea Island. And here again how 
cheap ! Pavonia—well I know it—2d. each, 1s. 6d. the dozen, 10s. 6d. 
the hundred, or, if you cross the water to a place where Pavonia 
is less splendidly described, one hundred for 5s.—a flight of scarlet 
butterflies, scarlet with yellow markings, new every morning (for 
Tigridia is ephemeral as are all beautiful things), for a paltry five 
shillings! And more than that is conveyed by this description ; 
all the warmth, the luxury, of Mexico, Chili, and Peru is suggested 
by that simile of butterflies. We see it all—the sun-baked earth, the 
drooping, resting trees, the butterflies that no heat can daunt 
hovering above the beds of foliage. We are to forget our grey days 
when even our scarlet flowers seem to have no warmth—the cata- 
logue sees to that. 

Who writes these catalogue descriptions? Surely not the 
sombre-coated man who shows you round the nursery and assures 
you that everything your eye is feasting on is certain to flourish in 
your own particular soil. He may tell you interesting facts, as, 
for instance, that there is a dearth of Inliwm Auratum in this the 
year of your visit, because the Japanese, being in want of edible 
tubers, have eaten all the bulbs. But it is not he who tells you of 
Heuchera Rosea, ‘ that a large bed in flower resembles a pink mist 
floating above the ground.’ The catalogue tells you that, and 
imagination does the rest. Tired from your labours, you feel that 
you can go and lie down by that bed and let the pink dew of its mist 
settle on your heated brow. Never will it degenerate into a horrid 
pink-grey fog to blot our your delphiniums, for it hovers just above 
the ground. Probably you have Heucheras in your garden already, 
but either they have not the misty habit of Rosea or you have never 
had the beautiful thought. You are like the man of whom it was 
written : 


The primrose by the river brim 
A yellow primrose was to him. 


A Heuchera till now has been to you a pretty, rather insignificant 
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little plant with an awkward name—a Heuchera, in fact, and 
nothing more. 

Can it be that some of the minor poets of England, the men who 
publish one little book of poems and are heard of no more, are 
retained by the plant merchants for this purpose? It cannot be a 
plain man who tells you a stock in colour is a ‘lustrous snowy 
white,’ that the leaves of the aizoon saxifrage are ‘sparingly 
margined with silver,’ that the stamens of a poppy are like “ small 
heaps of grains of gold.’ The ordinary man has not the adjectives 
and similes at his command. The ordinary man—you yourselfi— 
walking round the garden would have seen the leaves of your 
Meconopsis Wallichii in a much less glorious light than this : 


The gigantic mounds of beautifully cut leaves, clothed with 
rusty golden yellow silky hairs, on which the globules of water rest 
like jewels, would, even without the flowers, render this a most 
handsome plant. 


And if every picture tells a story surely some letterpress paints a 
picture, for could colour make a thing more vivid than these words : 


The greatest novelty of recent years (Primula Malacoides) 
was discovered by our collector on the High Alps of Yunnan, China. 
The flowers rise tier above tier to a height of one to two feet ; think 
of colour passing through all imaginable shades of the most delicate 
lilac and pink ; give to the flowers the scent of honey and to the 
leaves the scent of ripe fruit ; add to all this a fairylike and dainty 
grace hardly to be found in any other flower that grows, and then 
you will have some poor idea of what Primula Malacoides is like. 


If these descriptions grow too brilliant they will defeat their ends, 
for we shall read of the plants instead of growing them. 

That is the value of these catalogues—the play they give to the 
imagination. No spot on God’s earth need be a dull one if you will 
only commission some one to set you up with the right plant for it. 
You read the lists in the cold light of a winter’s breakfast; for observe, 
all, or nearly all, flower catalogues come in winter—and they tell 
of colour, warmth, beauty, growth. From your seat at table you 
can see the bed whose soil you know is as indifferent as a soil can be, 
and you read in your catalogue that there are things—dozens of 
things—that positively like a poor, dry soil. ‘ Glaucium Flavum 
Tricolor, a horned poppy from Asia Minor, seems to be always in 
flower and is very showy. Plant in dry, poor soil. 1s. each,’ is 
one; and then there is Helianthemum Tuberaria from Spain and 
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Portugal, ‘ which will thrive and flower profusely in dry, sun-baked, 
neglected spots where most things would perish,’ and only sixpence 
each. You say to yourself there is no excuse not to have a gay 
garden seeing that there are plants for every situation—literally a 
place for everything if you only knew how to put everything in its 
place. And yet at the back of your mind is the sure and certain 
conviction that, let your new catalogue say what it will, that bed 
next year will be filled with the geranium cuttings now struggling 
for existence in your unheated greenhouse ; next year, as for the 
last twenty years, Henry Jacobi will light up that corner of the 
garden, because geraniums have a knack of ‘ doing ’ anywhere, and 
because you are not a millionaire to fill one bed with small plants 
at a shilling apiece. 

Yet you go on reading, and how that catalogue sets you 
a-travelling. You can go round the world with the Primulas alone : 


Among all nature’s lavish provision for the beautifying of the 
earth, perhaps no genus has been so widely and liberally bestowed 
in every zone and every clime as this. In English woodland and 
grassy slopes where the primrose and cowslip light up the vista 
during early spring and summer, in the clefts of Alpine rocks where 
Primula Viscosa opens its delicate rose flowers, in every region of the 
lofty Himalayas, throughout the mountain wildernesses of China 
and Japan, in Tropic and Arctic zones throughout the length and 
breadth of the world, wherever vegetation exists, can be found some 
representative of this remarkable genus, and a complete collection 
would represent the flora of almost every known district of the earth, 
Needless to say, the following is not by any means a comprehensive 
collection even of the hardy species and varieties, but we have 
selected them as being the best representatives of the genus. We 
would strongly urge every plant lover to acquire as complete a 
collection of these beautiful flowers as their space permits and 
assure them that they will prove a never-ending source of pleasure. 


Even if not a representative collection, how contented would you 
be with the thirty-seven varieties whose charms are then chronicled. 
To read about them is pure delight—here is an example : 


P. Forrestii—A handsome species from China, producing 
drooping heads of golden yellow flowers which shade into a rich 
orange colour, giving off the delicious scent of ripe fruit. 


If you only had space, if you only had the right sites—for these 
little plants are nice in their tastes for locality and their prejudices 
must be respected—how gladly would you acquire them all ! 
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It surprises me that geography is not taught with the aid of a 
flower catalogue. Take the rhododendrons—you must choose a 
‘type,’ not a florist’s catalogue—and see to what strange places 
they will lead you. You will spend much time in the Caucasus ; 
for in those glades of Mt. Elbruz where, maybe, the centaurs still 
tread the earth, the rhododendron—{rhodon-dendron]—‘ rose-tree ’ 
of the Greeks—in its millions lifts its red trusses to the sun. Or 
you tell of the varieties to be found in Cashmere, Sikkim, Bhutan ; 
on all the lower slopes of the Himalayas, where the leeches drop 
from the boughs to suck your blood as you ride through these 
jungles of shrubs. You follow the plant to China, drop down with 
it to Ceylon, the Malay States, Java, and Malacca, hark back to 
Siberia, and thence, picking up a specimen in Kamtschatka, cross 
the whole continent of North America. Ought not a child to be 
enthralled by such a lesson ?—ought he not diligently to search his 
atlas, the while, catalogue in hand, you read ‘native of the Cata- 
waba River, of the Neilgherries, Baiacul, Dahuria, Bourno and 
Bhutan’? Unfortunately the young love gardening less than 
geography, and what is enchantment to your middle age is weari- 
ness of the flesh to them—though, as far as the lesson goes, it is 
to be feared that not alone the young would have some difficulty 
in localising ‘the Catawaba River, Dahuria, and Baiacul ! ’ 

What strange, what overpowering names some plants are given ! 
As names they represent nothing to you, unless, maybe, you are 
a Greek or a Latin scholar. Here are a few taken at random from 
one of the big Seed catalogues—Jonopsidium Acaule, Schizopetalon 
Walkeri, Centranthus Macrosiphon;—what can you conjure of 
beauty, of grace, of fragrance, from such definitions? And yet, 
as in that blessed word Mesopotamia, which afforded comfort and 
support to at least one woman, Mesembryanthemum Cordifolium 
Variegatum hangs lovingly on the tongue, and as you say it you 
think of all the unknown lovely things the world may hold. The 
sound of it is suggestive. This year I have promised myself the 
luxury—the excitement—of ordering a dozen plants of which I 
know nothing. This is reversing the usual order of things, for 
generally you go round a friend’s garden, and you see such and 
such a plant, and you ask its name, and then go home and order 
halfadozen. But think of twelve things you have never seen, never 
heard of, till that catalogue came into your hands ; what imaginings, 
what conjectures, while for weeks they lie under the earth—for 
months, perhaps, show leaf only—and then suddenly the flower-bud 
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appears and for days you feel yourself trembling on the brink of a 
great discovery! It is nearly certain that you will be disappointed ; 
Nature is rarely as prodigal of her charms as is the catalogue-writer’s 
pen; but that will not daunt you for another venture ; in garden 
matters the fires of hope are not quenched by many, many dis- 
appointments. 

How well I remember my sensations with Dimorphotheca 
Aurantiaca, the ‘ Golden Star of the Veldt ’ spoken of at the begin- 
ning of this article. Five or six years ago it appeared—a much 
advertised novelty. It was not ‘Golden Star of the Veldt ’ then, 
it was just plain ‘Orange Daisy’; but, from the letterpress, apparently 
the last want in flowers was satisfied. I hastened to order a packet 
of seeds—it was half a crown a packet then, now you can get it, 
and with its fine name too, fifty seeds fora penny. A less satisfying 
flower I never saw. The vivid orange, which so well lit up the 
winter breakfast-table, when seen under the rays of an August sun 
was a hot tiring orange, a brickdust-red orange, if such a colour 
can be imagined, which seemed to drink up all the moisture about it 
and leave the beholder hot and tired. Some flowers should live in 
the imagination, they should never materialise. Take the asphodel, 
through the ranks of which we are to walk to the gates of Paradise : 
have you ever seen it growing on the hillsides of Southern Europe 
or Northern Africa ? Some of the slopes from which the scrub has 
been cleared are covered with it, and as you look at the tall stiff 
stem, the dirty-grey, red-brown striped flowers, the sharply keeled, 
sword-shaped leaves, you ask yourself, Is this the flower the poets 
have immortalised ? It must have been the ring of the word that 
led Byron to make of it the hedgeway to the Garden of the Blest. 

But for a set of names that offer pure delight, what say you to 
these of Iris Kaempferi—the Iris of Japan? Here are a dozen 
taken from the catalogue—translations of course : only the Japanese 
could have given such poetic definitions: ‘Light on the Lake,’ 
“Rosy Dawn,’ ‘ Deep Blue Waters,’ ‘ Purple Isles,’ ‘ Close of Day,’ 
‘Garden of Rich Hues,’ ‘Home of the Angels,’ ‘ Morning Mists,’ 
“Peace in the Bay,’ ‘ View from High Places,’ ‘ Starry Heavens,’ 
‘Excited Bear.’ The last, perhaps, lowers the high standard of 
nomenclature, but is it not the most inspiring of them all? Does 
itnot provoke curiosity ? Fort he others are self-explanatory ; you 
know that ‘ Morning Mists’ will be a ‘ soft lavender blue on a pure 
white ground,’ that ‘Rosy Dawn’ must be ‘a rich claret-red 
surrounded by a blue halo,’ that ‘ Starry Heavens’ are ‘ rich dark- 
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blue flowers with yellow blotches,’ but what can an ‘ Excited Bear 
be? It is bound to be something violent, something horrific, for 
the wise Japanese would not have named it wrongly. Indeed its 
catalogue translation sounds terrible, ‘navy blue on a purple ground’ 
—colours you would never mix—-heightened by ‘ very large orange 
blotches.’ Nétwithstanding this description I have an ‘ Excited 
Bear ’ on order, and may it grow as rampant in the waterside pocket 
prepared for it as its name leads me to expect. 

Reading this same catalogue, the thought suggests itself that it 
is well that plants have not the power to understand what is written 
about them, for some of the remarks are too invidious. Imagine 
the trouble among your ‘ New and Rare Lilies’ if you chanced to 
drop the catalogue in the bed. I quote: 


L. Henryi (the orange-yellow Speciosum).—Too much cannot 
be said in praise of this lily; its constitution is unequalled, very 
free-flowering, reaching six feet or more in height when established, 
and bearing over twenty flowers, which are of a rich deep orange- 
yellow, very telling in point of colour and well set off by the foliage, 
which is of deep green. 


You would think this lily, of which too much cannot be said, was 
the pick of the bunch ; it would think so itself till L. Myriophyllum, 
that ‘rare and beautiful Chinese Lily,’ should bend over and call 
attention to the neighbouring paragraph : 


L. Myriophyllum is very bold and vigorous, the sturdy stems 
three to four feet high being densely covered with long lanceolate 
leafage and each bearing two to four flowers. The centre of the 
flower is flushed and suffused with yellow, shading to white at the 
outer edges; externally the flowers are streaked with brown and 
shade to pink at the tips, which shows through the almost trans- 
parent petals with a delightful pearly tint. It is very distinct and 
its constitution we believe to be as good as L. Henryi, and it is far 
more beautiful. 


What a battle royal there would be between these giant constitu- 
tions, what a blowing of pollen in one another’s handsome faces, 
what a breaking of anthers, what a bruising and falling of petals! 
What destruction—worse havoc than a mouse can make in a crocus 
patch! Perish the thought, for the bulbs of these catalogue 
competitors cost from 2s. 6d. for Henryt, to 15s. for Myriophyllum, 
and it takes many bulbs to fill a bed. 

In plants, as in most other things, there seems to be a fashion, 
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and it is the catalogues that set it. As you look back over the last ten 
or fifteen years you can see how some one flower has been the flower 
ofthe season. Every one had it, you were nothing of a horticulturist 
if it were not found in your garden. In 1893 Incarvillea Delavayt 
was brought from China, and a few years later it was offered to the 
public in sufficient quantities to make it—if not popular, for the 
price was somewhat prohibitive—much sought after. It was a 
fine novelty which, mainly from its colour, fell just short of all the 
fine things said about it. But the catalogues could not give it a 
constitution, and probably because of its inherent delicacy few of 
the gardens that had it once have it now. In 1892 the hybrids of 
the Mexican Cosmea were introduced to the Seed catalogues, and 
enormous things were prophesied of them. But as one catalogue 
now says : 


It is true that when they did bloom they produced a sensation, 
as they are quite unique and very graceful; unfortunaetly, how- 
ever, they bloomed very late and in many gardens in cold districts 
never bloomed at all ! 


We are told this now—now that an early-blooming kind has been 
introduced ; but fifteen years ago we bought our seed and reared 
our seedlings only to see them cut down, flowerless, by an early 
frost. 

Gypsophila Paniculata, though an old introduction into Europe, 
had its year of fashion, and for a season gardeners were divided 
into hostile camps over the pronunciation of its name. Then there 
was a year of Eremuruses, and those who could not afford them were 
green with envy of those who could. A little later some one went to 
Tibet and brought home the Giant Meconopsis Integrifolia and all 
the catalogues begged us not to miss this startling novelty. Then 
a most terrible plant dropped as a bolt from the blue to destroy the 
colour harmonies of our gardens. Never had a plant a boom so out 
of proportion to its value. Owing to the glowing praise given by 
the catalogues—it is still described as ‘a rapid-growing annual of 
graceful habit and a most effective decorative plant ’—we bought 
the seed and cherished those little Kochias (Burning Bushes) which 
Were, as summer advanced, to become such eyesores of lurid 
magenta-red. For one season I should think no plant was so 
generally grown—the catalogues did it. But you do not see many 
Kochias now. 

Gerbera Jamesonii (hybrids) is not to be found in many 
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catalogues, and those that have it say the seed is scarce. Four years 








































ago I saw these flowers—an absolute novelty to me—in the shops in Pa) 
Nice, and never, I thought, had I seen anything so beautiful. The - 
wonderful range of colours in these daisy-like flowers was enchanting, 
and there was nothing for it but to go in and demand packets of 2 
seeds. How our garden, we thought, would be in advance of our = 
neighbours’! We were told that there was not then a seed upon - 
the market. But we watched the catalogues, and we have now rn 
five stout Gerbera, raised last winter, resting in pots ; for, like so Wy 
many South Africans, they are but half-hardy things. Last year = 
we saw them in Algiers and our Nice impressions were fully re 
confirmed. ’ 
I wonder when the first flower catalogues were compiled! 9 
What different plants must have filled their columns from what : 
fill them now! Looking in an old botanical journal of 1827 and ee 
succeeding years, with the most splendid hand-coloured plates, I 0 
was surprised to find how few flowers I recognised. Even where the . 
namesare familiar (names of plants common to all gardensnowadays) - 
the little ‘ type ’ example of so many of our loveliest flowers could th 
be passed over as an unknown species. The power of the hybridiser’s 
magic is nothing short of marvellous. Also, it seems to me that Mh 
many a plant must have been rediscovered lately, for in this rs 


book I came across names which are given in the current He 
catalogues as ‘startling novelties,’ ‘ valuable introductions,’ and 


‘ new varieties.’ " 
The romance of one of the great seed or bulb houses has yet to 

be written. Not the romance of the hybridiser, valuable as is his work, bt 

quiet work going on year by year, work which in some cases takes mA 


more than a decade to show a result. As one of the bulb catalogues th 
tells us, it takes seven or eight years before a seedling daffodil 
flowers, as many more before the quality, constitution, and stock of 
the variety are sufficiently tested to offer to the public. No wonder 
the prices run high. A friend went to this grower to make a choice 
of a few new specimens for his garden. He was enchanted with all ni 
he saw, and ordered a dozen of this, a half-dozen of that, a half-dozen 
of something else—needless to say, he had not the catalogue in his 
hand at the time. When he went to the office to have the bill 
made up he heard the items enumerated—the half-dozen at £7 78. th 
apiece, the dozen £60, the other half-dozen £30 each, but impossible 
to supply the number, for there were but three bulbs on the market. 
The order was countermanded; even a rich man and a fancier cannot 
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pay £30 for a daffodil; it is only in the orchid world that these 
fancy prices are entertained. 

The romance to be written is that of those men who band the 
earth—explorers, not for territory or for gold, but for beauty. These 
men are to be found in the Arctic zone, on the high plateaux of 
China, in the almost untrodden byways of the Caucasus, on the 
steppes of Siberia, in the jungles of the tropics, searching for plants 
wherewith to brighten our grey northern lands. But little is heard 
of them or their work ; it is only the orchid-hunters who give us a 
record of their labours. Only by the aid of the catalogue can we 
follow them into the untrodden places of the earth ; a Campanula 
listed from Dahuria, a Calochortus from Sierra Nevada, a Lily from 
Nepaul, make us think of the men who are sent out to search for 
these things. Till you begin to make a study of the subject, it is 
extraordinary how ignorant you are of the habitat of the most 
everyday plant. You talk learnedly of your Brenchleyensis, and 
Lemoinei, and Gandavensis varieties; but do you know where the 
Gladiolus comes from ? where the Clarkia, where the Dahlia, where 
the Vine? We see the fine things the hybridisers have made for 
us, but some one—it may be centuries ago ; it may be, speaking 
figuratively, almost yesterday—had to bring home the stock for 
them to work from. In the commemorative names—Clarkia, Dahlia, 
Heuchera, Fuchsia—the memory of explorers, or the great botanists 
whom they delighted to honour, will Jive while gardens endure. 

Perhaps the fascination of the flower catalogue is a little bit 
explained. It is what it calls out in us—imagination, and always 
imagination! Catalogues are for grey days, dark days, when our 
outlook on life is a sad one, when our plants lie under the earth and 
there seems no prospect of any return of colour and warmth ; when 
no fruit hangs on the tree, no leaf hangs on the bough. But as we 
read we forget the greyness, we project our minds forward to the 
promised beauty, and our beds are again gay with summer brightness, 
only more beautiful than ever before; for divine discontent is the 
keynote of the true gardener’s character, and, though what he has 
is good, what he will have is better; and so by an ever-ascending 
scale of merit he reaches out to and almost touches the ideal. 

Yes, in winter you read your catalogues—in summer you live 
them ! 

Jessie FIELDING Marsu. 














SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


IF one who has never taught in a preparatory or public school may 
offer advice to those contemplating schoolmastering as a career it 
would not be in the form of ‘ the memorable monosyllabic monition 
of the Democritus of Fleet Street’—to quote the famous paraphrase 
of the Daily Telegraph. It would not take the form of flat dis- 
suasion, but it would be somewhat in these terms: ‘ Do not become 
a schoolmaster unless you have a vocation, a stout heart, anda 
thick skin.’ The nicest and kindest of men may reveal tricks of 
manner or gesture which render them ridiculous to the relentless 
daily scrutiny of the ‘human boy,’ who can be, and often is, ex- 
tremely inhuman. The ‘ragging’ of an inefficient master, when he is 
inoffensive, is not far removed from the bullying of a weak boy. If 
he is not weak, it is sometimes the most effective, but not the most 
agreeable, mode of eliciting his latent powers of resistance and 
forcing him to assert himself. On the other hand, if he is really weak, 
‘ragging’ may be the most drastic way of bringing home to him that 
he has mistaken his calling. There remains the case of the un- 
popular master, but, so far as I know, there are no unpopular 
masters nowadays. The ‘ elder brother’ type has largely replaced 
the ‘ beast,’ whether ‘just’ or unjust, of former generations. 
When the writer was young, mathematical masters suffered perhaps 
most at the hands of reluctant humanists who regarded the study 
of figures in any form as repulsive. I remember two such who 
devoted the hours nominally spent in the conquest of quadratics to 
the composition of verses for the local paper, each striving to outdo 
the other in ineptitude. If my memory serves me right the prize, 
by mutual consent, was awarded to an elegy which began : 


Silently, slowly, sadly, 
Falleth the autumn leaves. 


A generation or two earlier the chief sufferers were the poor émigrés 
or other broken foreigners who taught languages. An old Irish 
officer, who must have gone to school in the ’twenties, once told me 
of the cruel practical joke played on a poor ‘ starveling mounseet,’ 
whose clothes were thin and threadbare. The seat of his chair 
having been coated with cobbler’s wax, the first time he rose from 
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it there was a horrid rending sound and the unfortunate master 
was reduced to the condition of ‘Lo! the poor Indian.’ Such 
brutalities, I am sure, are no longer practised in our schools. It is 
not that boys have lost their skill as tormentors, but that many of 
the temptations to exert it have been removed. The great diffi- 
culty about employing foreign masters to teach foreign languages 
was that they were generally utterly unable to maintain discipline— 
though I have known remarkable exceptions: one an able-bodied 
German and the other an ex-franc-tireur of the war of 1870. The 
growth of athleticism on the Continent and the founding of schools 
deliberately modelled on our public-school system has furnished a 
new type of foreign master. But, in the main, the authorities seem 
to have come to the conclusion that it answers their purpose better 
to have French taught with a bad accent by a good disciplinarian. 
Besides, the universal prevalence of winter sports must afford 
abundant opportunities to schoolboys of acquiring conversational 
fluency in French or German. But it is impossible not to regret the 
passing of the old foreign-languages master, viewed as a corrective 
tothe monotony of schoolroutine. At a once prosperous preparatory 
school in the Thames Valley, some forty-five years ago, the French 
and German tongues were taught by an elderly, very short-sighted, 
but seemingly immortal foreigner, in whom the Teuton strain had 
been tempered by the Israelite. Two or three days in every week he 
used to walk in from a neighbouring town to give his lessons. These 
were always held in the dining-hall of the establishment, a long 
room with a high table at one end, and two long tables running the 
length of the room, covered with shiny American cloth. Some 
ingenious experimentalist discovered that, by making a small 
incision and applying his lips, the tables could be made to swell up 
and present a dropsical appearance, and from time to time this 
process of inflation was resorted to during French lessons, with 
the result that all the books slid off on to the floor. A more fearful 
joy was indulged in by bold spirits who, presuming upon the short- 
sightedness of the master, would get under the table and stealthily 
crawl down to the far end, where the door, left open in summer, led 
to the boys’ quarters and to liberty ; returning, after an interval of 
illicit recreation, by the same perilous route. If any questions 
were asked them during their disappearance, silence might be taken 
to indicate ignorance, not absence. Or sometimes audacious friends 
would impersonate the absentee. In all these transgressions 
and evasions the lead was taken and triumphantly maintained by a 
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boy whom, for the purposes of the argument, we may call Robinson, 
He was a large, well-nourished, and humorous youth with a perfect 
control over his countenance in the most trying circumstances, 
By the aid of unblushing flattery he had hypnotised old Schloss- 
heimer and played the most audacious practical jokes upon him, 
In the rare event of detection Robinson counted upon his genius 
for explaining away the most incriminating evidence as well as 
upon his privileged position as favourite pupil. In hot weather one 
of his great exploits was the realistic imitation of the buzzing of a 
bee, followed by a request to be allowed to catch the disturber, 
which, if granted, led to an endless and futile pursuit. Schloss- 
heimer’s motive in allowing the pursuit of the imaginary bees 
impersonated by Robinson and other imitators was probably 
to be found in an unfortunate experience of his own. He was 
once moved by curiosity to approach a group of boys who were 
watching the gardener take a swarm of bees, and was stung on 
the nose, on which he retreated hastily, remarking with dignity : 
‘Ket ees supairfluous to be heer.’ The old man’s partiality to 
Robinson, however, reached its climax on one historic occasion. 
He was reading out the marks for the French exercises given 
up at the previous lesson, and, on coming to Robinson’s effort, 
indulged in the following memorable comment: ‘De spellin’ 
is bad; de grammar is bad: de phrasin’ is bad; de orto- 
graphy is bad—everyting is bad.’ Then, after a short pause, he 
resumed in a more genial strain: ‘Oderwise, it is goot. Gon- 
sequently Robinson gets de best mark.’ The phrase ‘ oderwise, 
it is goot’’ passed into a proverb in the writer’s family, as well as 
another admirable saying of old Schlossheimer’s on a morning on 
which he had walked his usual three miles to the school to find 
that he had mistaken the day. ‘Good morning, Sir,’ remarked 
one of the boys, with suspicious cordiality, as the old man entered 
the hall, ‘ Scripture examination this morning, Sir.’ ‘ Vell,’ 
retorted the dusty but undefeated Schlossheimer, ‘suppose 
there are. J am not here to tell you part.’ There was a legend 
that Schlossheimer bathed in the Thames every day all the year 
round, but even if it was true it was no guarantee for the use of 
soap. In rash moments of expansion he used to refer to his young 
son as his ‘ angel boy,’ and one of his tormentors accosted him one 
day with the remark, ‘ Please, Sir, I’ve brought you a present for 
your angel boy.’ On the parcel being opened it was found to con- 
tain a lump of putty, At first Schlossheimer was deeply incensed 
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at the insult, but when the donor eloquently protested his bona 
fides, and pointed out that all English boys invariably played with 
putty, he became mollified and actually took the putty home with 
him. On looking back on the incident, after an interval of some 
forty-five years, I cannot help thinking that on this occasion at any 
rate the snuffy old German-Jew proved himself a better gentleman 
than his tormentor. 

In those days preparatory schools compared unfavourably in 
regard to luxury with their modern counterparts. Hampers, if 
not exactly a necessity, were at least a welcome supplement to 
the frugal diet provided. But we were, on the whole, singularly 
fortunate in our assistant-masters, who were efficient, zealous, and 
stimulating. Two of them afterwards attained distinction, one as 
an author and the other in the Church. A third was the best 
elementary classical master I ever came across. To him I owed 
my success in winning an open scholarship at a public school, and 
though I was fully aware of the fact it never occurred to me at the 
time to write and tell him so. Subsequently he did admirable 
work as headmaster of a school in London, but died in early middle 
age, and more than twenty years elapsed after his death before I 
met his widow and paid my belated acknowledgments. There must 
be many such cases, and I place these facts on record in the hope 
that they may induce others who may be similarly circumstanced 
not to delay expressing their gratitude until it is too late. 

Our headmaster was a formidable person with a somewhat 
fiery temper under intermittent control. Most of the boys stood 
in awe of him, and he had a favourite phrase, which I well remember, 
with which he loved to emphasise his denunciation of any breach 
of decorum or good manners. ‘ Would you dare to do this in your 
Christian father’s drawing-room?’ A legend identified him with 
one of the minor characters in Tom Brown’s Schooldays, and he 
certainly had been at Rugby under Arnold. On Sunday mornings, 
weather permitting, we attended service in Bray Church, where 
the old clerk was armed with a long staff with which he used to 
rap the village schoolchildren over the head when they misbehaved. 
In cases of obstinate disorder the offender was removed by the ear. 
It was in the neighbourhood of Bray that I once caught a glimpse 
of a robust and gorgeous-looking young man in a high dog-cart, 
and was told that it was none other than the famous C. F. Buller, 
then in his golden prime, and the idol of the cricketing world. There 
was a story of his making forty runs with one hand against Oxford 
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University, and whether it be true or not he was quite capable of 
doing it. Sundays at this school are indissolubly associated in 
my mind with cold pork, with which we were regaled at our midday 
dinner, and for which I have always since had a cordial distaste. 
There was an evening service in the school hall, at which the small 
boys sat close under the eye of the headmaster and the beams of 
a large moderator lamp. It was a formidable ordeal, as the heat 
of the lamp and the ‘ violence of the cold pork ’—to adapt a phrase 
from Edgiana—combined to promote slumber. This was the age 
before the general use of bicycles, though two or three of the 
boys owned ‘ bone-shakers’ and the drawing-master always rode 
over from Maidenhead on a high ‘ordinary,’ and, except for our 
weekly walk to church, we saw little of the surrounding country. 
But we had a good playing-field, to the corner of which, on half- 
holidays, an old man brought a truck with tarts, ginger-beer, 
raspberry-vinegar, and sherbet. Near the school buildings there 
was a clump of trees much infested by stag-beetles, which some of 
the boys kept in durance. Our games were confined to cricket, 
football, hockey, fives, and prisoners’ base. When one thinks of 
the elaborate equipment of a fashionable modern preparatory 
school—swimming-bath, gymnasium, workshop; and when one 
adds to the games’ list lawn tennis and golf, the wonder is that 
any time is left for books at all. And even now I have 
forgotten to mention the school magazine—quite a regular 
institution at some large preparatory schools—the school plays, 
and the endless round of entertainments and excursions organised 
for the recreation of boys out of school hours. The effect on 
some modern boys on their return home is decidedly unsettling. 
Unless they are provided with a constant succession of gaieties 
and allowed to take part in every sort of entertainment with their 
elders, and unless, above all, things are arranged and managed 
for them, they grow bored and discontented. I suppose it is 
inevitable that, as one grows old, one becomes more critical of, and 
dissatisfied with, the requirements of the younger generation. One 
has only to turn to the pages of Punch in the ’sixties to find Leech 
constantly satirising the precosity of the blasé youngster of the 
very time of which I have been writing. But, at any rate, school 
life in those days was less exciting and less contrived to discount 
and forestall the pleasures and pursuits of maturity. Among 
public schools there was probably a far greater disparity in 
the matter of luxury, comfort, style, and manners than among 
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preparatory schools forty to fifty years ago. The public school 
where I spent five years was neither expensive nor luxurious, but, 
though it was of recent foundation, its annals recorded an act of 
splendid self-denial which the oldest and most famous schools 
would find it hard to parallel. Some sixty years ago the finances 
of the school were in so precarious a condition that its discontinu- 
ance was seriously contemplated. The situation was saved, how- 
ever, by the headmaster, who took his colleagues into his confidence, 
and pledged himself and them to draw for a year on the school 
exchequer for only just so much as would provide them with a 
bare living wage. Judging by the modest salaries paid in normal 
times, one cannot say that the balance was large, but it just made 
the difference: the awkward corner was turned and the school 
started on a career of prosperity which has never been impaired. 
Whenever people, in virtue of an evil tradition, speak disrespectfully 
or slightingly of pedagogues, it is well to remind them of what 
Cotton and his masters did for Marlborough. The least that I can 
say of the staff in the five years I spent there is that, in similar 
circumstances, many of them would have done the same again and 
would not have ‘made a songaboutit.’? Of such calibre was the late 
C. M. Bull, the most unselfish and high-minded of men, who worked 
with heroic energy at the school cadet corps at a time when cadet 
corps were not popular; and A. H. Beesly, a genuine poet, who 
disdained the arts of popularity, but earned abiding respect by his 
uncompromising honesty and his unfaltering devotion to the best 
public-school traditions. What strikes me, on looking back and 
comparing the assistant-master of those days with his successors, 
is the greater uniformity of the modern type. Forty years back 
incompetence as well as competence was more strongly marked 
and there was also a larger leaven of eccentric characters, some- 
times men of real force and influence. The verdict of boys is not 
infallible ; but they recognise a good schoolmaster indirectly by 
admitting his justice. The popular master is not always a self- 
respecting or a permanently respected personage ; indeed it often 
happens that a boy only begins to appreciate a master when he is 
leaving. On the other hand, some masters who are neither popular 
nor efficient are delightful human beings who have simply mistaken 
their vocation; and the amazing thing is that they sometimes 
possess a prestige or an influence in virtue of which they achieve 
resounding success—judged at least by the test of promotion. 
In short they go from failure to failure, but always on the up-grade 
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leaving messes for their betters to mop up. It is not energy that 
is wanting, but judgment. The lazy schoolmaster does not go far. 
(In this context I am reminded of the story of one such whom his 
colleagues happily nicknamed ‘old England’ because he always 
expected everybody to do fis duty.) Skill in games is a sure 
passport to esteem, but it is not everything. But a reasonable 
interest in games is indispensable in a headmaster, and proficiency 
therein is invaluable to a music-master. I do not, however, intend 
to attempt a complete enumeration of the qualities which go to 
make the ideal schoolmaster, whether head or assistant. But in the 
case of the former, I share the prejudices of my generation against 
the man who is always in the papers, always in evidence away 
from his school. Domi mansit is a fairly good negative test of 
efficiency. Another great quality in a head is his ability to adopt 
an attitude towards young people which gives him the best moral 
leverage over them. It was said of one great headmaster that, in 
speaking to his boys, he always proceeded on the assumption that 
they would one day be grown up and as wise as himself. It was 
neither flattery nor condescension, but a genial and optimistic 
discounting of the future. A good test of the intellectual stimulus 
supplied by a headmaster is his ability to induce boys to read out 
of school and outside the strict curriculum. Here Dr. Farrar 
was extraordinarily successful, and I have heard two of his most 
brilliant pupils express in after-years their indebtedness to him 
on this score. At the time it was much easier to criticise the florid 
suavity of his rhetoric and the sentimentality of his school stories. 
But even then it was impossible not to recognise his immense 
capacity for work, his unflagging efforts to infect his pupils with 
a love not merely of the classics but of all good letters, his kind- 
heartedness and generous hospitality. To say any more about 
Farrar, however, is to embark on an unequal competition with 
‘J.D. R.,’ who, some years ago, contributed to the pages of CoRNHILL 
by far the most discriminating estimate of a man whose superficial 
weaknesses blinded captious and fastidious critics to his really great 
qualities of heart and mind. 

It is amusing to compare the school etiquette of to-day with 
that of nearly half a century back. Then, any boy who oiled his 
hair, or wore it long and sleek, exposed himself to the most drastic 
personal criticism. Even if he gave up the obnoxious habit it was 
remembered against him in the form of some injurious nicknames 
such as ‘ greaser’ or ‘oily.’ Nowadays it seems to be the fashion 
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with the leading school ‘ bloods’ to affect a well-oiled headpiece, 
with the hair brushed back from the forehead and sometimes 
worn long over the collar. I can remember the time when boys 
played Rugby football not in knickerbockers, but in ordinary 
flannel trousers, the appearance of which, when the ground was 
muddy, can well be imagined. To ‘pull’ a ball at cricket was 
regarded as a worse offence than to make a false quantity : it was 
a mark of bad form and bad breeding. Again, boys hardly ever 
called one another by their Christian names at school. If a boy 
was called by a Christian name, it was pretty sure not to be his 
own. Now this reserve, probably in great part due to our national 
dislike of expansiveness, has largely disappeared, and if a boy is 
called Peter, it is not because his name is really Henry, but because 
it 1s Peter. Another change, and on the whole a sensible one, is 
that which relates to the use of ‘ cribs.’ The old rule which barred 
them was impossible of universal enforcement, and did not apply 
to verse translations of the classic poets and dramatists. The 
majority loyally regarded the embargo on the literal prose crib, 
but a certain number of boys, whose scholarship was indifferent 
and who were not burdened by a fastidious sense of honour, resorted 
in private to this artful aid. Nowadays I gather that the tendency, 
so far from prohibiting the use of translations, is to encourage it— 
so long as they are good ones. In this way the amount read in the 
daily instalment can be considerably enlarged, and boys are enabled 
to get some notion of the coherence and continuity of a work. 
When they prepared only thirty or forty lines a day, they never 
realised the drift of a Greek play until they came to revise their 
work at the end of the term. 

I wonder whether nicknames are as cruel now as they once were ? 
It often took a boy all his time to live down some horrible sobriquet : 
in some cases they never did, although the stigma was often quite 
undeserved. In my school days the newspapers were little read, 
except for sporting intelligence. Some boys had the picture papers 
sent them. But the newspaper habit did not exist, and if boys 
wished to ventilate a grievance they probably wrote to the school 
magazine, but certainly not to the Daily Telegraph or whatever 
journal filled the place of the Daily Mail before the world was 
recreated by Alfred Harmsworth in 1896. I am not in a position 
to institute a direct comparison between the diet of Marlborough 
in the ’seventies and that of any other school, but I can assert 
without fear of contradiction that, if adequate in quantity, it was 
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poor in quality and served in the most unappetising way. Boys 
who boarded in the out-houses were liberally treated, but the school 
dinner, which all attended, was a gastronomic outrage. We did not 
go to supper at fashionable restaurants in the holidays, for it was not 
the fashion, and Marlborough never has been a fashionable school, 
but it would not have done us very much harm. Towards the end 
of the last century a series of anthropometric records were taken at 
Marlborough, I believe at the suggestion of the late Sir Francis 
Galton, and when similar tests were applied at an interval of several 
years there was a remarkable increase in the average weight and 
height of the boys, a result doubtless attributable to a much-needed 
improvement in the dietary. 

While, however, the diet proved a direct incentive to irregular 
‘ grubbing’ between meals, and so led to a good deal of dyspepsia 
from tea-drinking and cake-eating, we were at least spared that 
latest infirmity of juvenile minds—preoccupation about health. 
Boys as a rule do not worry about it unless they are encouraged to 
look out for symptoms. Valetudinarianism is an acquired habit 
in the young, and we certainly received no adventitious aid towards 
its acquisition in the ’seventies. In the Easter term coughs and 
colds were almost universal, and the coughing and sneezing and 
clearing of throats were a constant source of annoyance to Dr. 
Farrar. Indeed the situation was commemorated in verse by one 
irreverent rhymester : 


When through the chapel rings the sound 

Of Farrar’s organ voice profound, 

For handkerchiefs there is a search, 

And coughs go echoing through the church. 
. Ao em 

Alas! when shall I hear again 

The preacher’s accents echoing plain ! 


Avaunt from hence, ye frequent coughers, 
With Jews, Turks, infidels, and scoffers. 


By way of meeting the evil Dr. Farrar devised a plan of making in- 
tervals in his sermon—not breathing, but coughing spaces, with the 
view of concentrating the noise instead of allowing it to straggle over 
the whole time ; but the plan did not survive the ordeal of a single 
trial. A certain harmless brand of cough mixture—I can mentally 
taste it as I write—was the only medicine which the majority of 
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Marlburians of the old régime took during their school days. It was, 
so to speak, ‘on tap’ every morning, and some boys got into the way 
of sampling it, irrespective of their health, just ‘ to taste the brew,’ 
as they put it. But there was no wholesale taking of temperatures, 
or any of the other modern precautions which. while they un- 
doubtedly guard against serious consequences, do so at the heavy 
cost of a wholesale manufacture of neurotics. There were nervous 
boys in the old days, but they were not reminded of the state of their 
health. Nowadaysstrong and weak alike are victims of the collective 
hypnotism of the clinical thermometer. Under-feeding is a crime, 
but I am not at all sure that over-fussiness is not a greater curse. 
It is only right to say that, in cultivating this meticulous regard for 
hygiene, schoolmasters are only yielding to public opinion and acting 
in self-defence. Parents are less particular about climate and soil 
where the great public schools are concerned, but a bracing and 
salubrious position is now a sine qua non for a preparatory school. 
No one, for instance, would think nowadays of starting a school 
in the Thames Valley. If it were possible to open a school on the 
summit of Snowdon or Ben Nevis, its success would probably be 
assured from the outset. 

Whatever may be said of the cuisine of schools in their collective 
or official capacity, I have never known a more hospitable set of 
people than schoolmasters. The housemaster has to choose 
between saving money by careful hotel-keeping and making 
both ends meet, while he treats his boys liberally and keeps 
open house all the year round. To judge from an experience 
as a guest at half a dozen public schools, he invariably chooses 
the latter alternative, and provides free quarters and a liberal 
table week-end after week-end for old boys, parents, and 
friends. It may be good policy in the interests of the school and 
the house, and it is certainly very pleasant for his visitors, but it 
cannot be good finance so far as provision for his own future or that 
of his family is concerned. If he is not promoted to a headmaster- 
ship by the time he is forty, the chances are ten to one against his 
ever bettering his position in this way. Besides, headmasterships 
are not always given to the best candidates. His opportunities 
of saving, as we have seen, are difficult to reconcile with the dictates 
of liberality, and the maximum pensions allotted to assistant 
masters, even at the richest schools, are but a meagre reward for 
thirty or forty years of faithful service. This unsatisfactory state 
affairs is aggravated by the undue disparity between the salaries of 
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head and assistant masters. At some of our leading public schools 
the former receive eight or ten times what is paid to the latter on 
an average. This, to an outsider, seems to call for redistribution, 
and in some cases a revision of the salary list has already been 
resorted to. It is increasingly found that first-rate men will not 
enter a profession so inadequately paid in its earlier stages. The 
scale of payment in other callings and professions certainly affords 
no parallel. A colonel is not paid anything near ten times as much 
as a subaltern. Again, in many schools an assistant-master may 
have to wait twelve or fifteen years before he gets a house. Enor- 
mous sums are spent on building and equipping libraries and 
laboratories and lecture-halls, but far too little is done in the way 
of increasing the salaries of the staff. What is needed, and what I 
believe some governing bodies are already contemplating, is the 
setting aside of funds with a view to raising the salaries of specially 
efficient assistant-masters, who have not got houses, to a standard 
which may make it worth their while to stay instead of becoming 
school inspectors or trying their luck in other callings. School- 
mastering is not one of the three liberal professions ; but that is 
no reason why it should not be liberally paid. 


C. L. Graves. 























THE MERCY OF THE SWORD.1 


In the condemned cell of a London prison a man was sleeping. 
The two night warders, sitting in the dim light, waiting for the long, 
dreary hours to drag themselves away, cast respectful eyes upon 
the quiet figure on the bed. They were men not easily moved to 
admiration or surprise, but they confessed to some amazement 
concerning this prisoner’s nerve. ‘Sleeping like a blooming 
child!’ one of them whispered. ‘If the poor devils was all like 
him, I wouldn’t mind the job so much!’ 

They had watched many condemned prisoners, it had been 
their painful lot to spy upon the last agonies of many murderers 
face to face with death, and they had learnt to hate and dread the 
horrible duty. The last week of a man’s life—‘ There ain’t no 
rules. You never know how each separate one of ’em will take 
his gruel,’ as one of those warders said. There were some who sat 
in a sullen, aching silence, refusing speech with Governor, chaplain, 
or warders—brooding, brooding, brooding upon what was past 
and was to come, keeping that silence unbroken to the end. 
There were some who whined and shrieked and grovelled, as the 
hours went by, as the last grains of sand ran out, wearing down 
the nerves of those who must watch them iest they anticipate the 
sentence of the law. There were others who hoped, hoped piti- 
fully until the very last, and there was perhaps some mercy about 
their delusions. Only, when those vain hopes were killed once 
for all at last, what followed was not good to see.... There 
were yet others who were brave, brave and calm, save for brief 
moments of hysteria when the shrinking flesh mastered the will, 
when the thought of what was to come loomed clearly.... Oh 
yes, those warders earned their pay! But this prisoner was as 
none other whom they had known. He had been cheerful, actually 
cheerful, quite naturally, without effort. He had been courteously 
grateful for all kindness. ‘It had been quite a pleasure to look 
after him,’ the warders said. He had declined to appeal against 
his sentence, and apparently he had never given a thought to a 
possible reprieve. If such a thing were possible or natural, it had 
been almost as though he were looking forward to the end. At 
1 Copyright, 1913, by John Barnett in the United States of America. 
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the least, he had revealed no shrinking from it. And now, with 
less than eight hours of life before him, he could sleep as quietly as 
a child. 

He was of middle height and strikingly thin. His face was 
deeply lined, although he was some years under thirty. It was an 
unusual face, thin and delicate, dominated by a great curving 
eagle’s beak of a nose, and lit in his waking hours by a pair of rather 
sad brown eyes. The mouth was tight as a rule, and suggested 
resignation and endurance. But he was smiling now as he slept. 
This condemned murderer was dreaming, and happily. 

Through all his life, as far back as he could remember, his sleep 
had been haunted fitfully by the same fantastic dream. It was 
not always clear-cut and definite, it varied at times in small particu- 
lars, blending and fading into other visions as is the way of dreams, 
but in the main it had always been the same. It had always held 
two figures, and they at least had never changed. 

They were marvellously familiar by now to the prisoner, they 
were very real to him—those two dream figures whom sleep brought 
so mysteriously, who had become a part of his life. He could re- 
member the first time they came. Perhaps they had come before, 
but this was the first clear dream that he recalled. He was a small 
boy of eight, and lonely as he had always been. He could remember 
neither his father nor his mother ; and a soured recluse of an uncle 
cannot, whatever his intentions, supply the jolly companionship 
and the occasional tenderness for which a small boy craves. This 
small boy had had no experience of such pleasant matters, but he 
dimly felt the need of them. Yet he had learnt already that things 
did not come to a person because he greatly wished for them or 
even cried for them, and that it was better on the whole for a person 
to hide his foolish longings. Everyone learns that lesson sooner or 
later ; but luckily for themselves, and perhaps for the world, most 
people do not have to learn it quite so early in life as this small boy. 
He was already a philosopher, a not very big, brown-skinned, 
unconsciously cynical philosopher. A man in this world accepted 
what was given to him, little enough in all conscience, and made 
the best of it. There was no logic about the queer business, and very 
little justice. Other men of his age possessed, through no merit 
of their own that he could see, rather jolly fathers and mothers and 
all that went with such belongings, including laughter and games 
and the certainty that some one cared, while he himself possessed— 
one uncle, But men did not whine because of their ill-luck. Whining 
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did no good, and in a vague way it lessened one’s self-respect. 
A man jolly well had to make the best of what he had. He himself 
learned lessons from the village parson, a grey, dreary, uninspiring 
failure of a man with a habit of sniffing that his pupil had at last 
grown used to. There was not much to be gay about in those 
lessons ; but, on the other hand, he knew that some time or other 
he was going to school. The philosopher looked forward to that 
going very hungrily. When a small boy, cursed with at least the 
average amount of nervousness, looks forward to going to school, 
the fact throws a certain measure of light upon his present happi- 
ness. But the philosopher did look forward to it, and it helped. 
And then there were books. He was just beginning to learn what 
books could do to help a rather heavy-hearted man of eight. 

It was wonderful, it was glorious, it was white magic, it was all 
that one had read about witchcraft in those incredible fairy stories 
come true and more than true! The fairies in the stories granted 
you a wish or three wishes, and you accepted them, and generally 
wished you hadn’t. There was usually some ungenerous catch 
about those wishes. But books did much better for you than that. 
They could take you anywhere—to the depths of trackless forests, 
haunted by wild beasts which you slew most gloriously, to snowy 
mountain-tops, or to wonderful sunny islands, where the surf 
thundered and the sand danced and pig-tailed pirates spoke in the 
queerest way and did the queerest deeds. (You did not really know 
what John Silver and Ben Gunn, for instance, were getting at half 
the time, but it did not matter a bit. They gripped you with an 
uncanny fascination, just the same.) They could make you do 
anything you pleased, the right sort of books. You could become 
an explorer dragging your sledge over horribly hummocky ice, or 
a great general or admiral, or, very occasionally, a great martyr 
burning at a fiery stake. (You pictured yourself, very brave 
and calm, addressing the weeping people, and the thought gave 
you a not unpleasing thrill.) Best of all, perhaps, a book could 
make you that splendid creature, a successful highwayman, for as 
long as its spell endured. (There was that book about ‘ rare 
Dick Turpin.’ It was a long book, and most of it was pretty well 
unreadable, but that part where Dick rode from London to York 
in a night—ah! that was the true magic! The’ boy had ridden 
the ride himself a score of times.) Yes, a book could give you 
everything : riches, so that you could scatter largesse with a lordly 
hand and strut in gorgeousclothes with a jewelled sword ; or poverty, 
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picturesque poverty, so that in faithful rags you starved and 
trudged and fought for sake of some bright-eyed, luckless leader 
gifted with the fairies’ dower of deathless charm. (The boy knew 
well enough in a wordless way what spell it was that inspired those 
ragged clansmen who followed Charles Edward south to Derby.) 
Those were the sort of things a book could do, and the boy having 
learnt their secret need ask for little pity. There were many other 
boys, far more seemingly lucky, who had perhaps never tasted, 
or would ever taste, such rainbow-tinted happiness, yes, and such 
an ecstasy of passing woe, as came to him freely in that dull old 
library with its narrow oblong windows and its shelves of dingy, 
faint-smelling books. Of course, when the book was ended, when 
one’s visions took wing and vanished, when one came back to the 
dull fustian of every day, dreary reaction followed. But every- 
thing must be paid for in this world. The boy knew that already 
at the mature age of eight. 

And then came that dream, the first that he recalled with clear- 
ness. He seemed to be walking in a great shadowy temple, in a place 
so huge that the walls upon either hand were vague and far away, 
and the lofty roof was only a dim suggestion. And he was afraid, 
horribly afraid. Some one or something menaced him: he felt a 
terrible presence very near. He would have given anything in the 
world to be able to run away, but all power seemed to have left 
his legs. And then some one came towards him—a tall, fantastic 
figure, a man dressed in hose and doublet of bright scarlet. There 
was an indescribable suggestion of evil grace and strength about 
the man. He carried in his hand a long naked sword, and his 
eyes were smiling cruelly beneath his dark, curling hair. Both 
eyes and sword gleamed dreadfully in the dull light. He spoke 
no word at all, but the boy knew of a certainty that he was to die. 
There could be no escape. Once he had seen a rat cornered hope- 
lessly with several dogs upon its heels. He knew now how that 
rat had felt. 

And then she came, the second figure of hisdreams. There was 
no sound in the great temple, but all in a moment it was as though 
she had come from the shadows to protect him. Directly he was 
aware of her he knew that he was safe. Her eyes told him that. 
They were—they were not to be described, those eyes. Often and 
often in waking moments the boy would shut out the light with his 
hands and try to recall those wonderful eyes and put his memory 
of them into words. But it was not to be done. They held and 
suggested everything in the world that a small boy could want, 
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laughter and lovely fun and love and gentleness—that was all 
he knew. He never even knew their colour, but he loved to think 
that they were like those violets that one finds in the wet, good- 
smelling woods when the primroses have come at last. Her hair 
was the colour of dead leaves, and her mouth was a marvel among 
mouths (not that the boy was a judge of mouths), and her nose 
and chin might have made a man discontented with all others 
(to the boy they just seemed perfect—he had no standards of 
comparison). She was graceful and gracious and rather tall, and 
the boy loved vaguely the very way she walked. But then, from 
the beginning, from that first moment in his dream, he loved every- 
thing about her. In the days to come he was to measure all living 
women by his lady of dreams, and they were to suffer miserably 
from the comparison. (But they never knew, of course, that they 
had suffered. They never even knew that they had been compared. 
Most of them thought that this poor young man was shy and 
tongue-tied, and they were vaguely sorry for him for a little while. 
And this, of course, was quite for the best. Everyone was pleased, 
for once.) 

In the dream she came swiftly forward with one long slim hand 
uplifted, and the swordsman checked sharply at sight of her. His 
face lost its gay, evil triumph. He looked like a thwarted beast. 
Then he turned and slunk away, his tall, red-clad figure glowing 
like a great baleful jewel among the shadows. It seemed to the 
boy that those shadows claimed his enemy as their own, and 
swallowed him up. He stood and watched the last red gleam 
vanish, and then he turned to that other figure as a man after a long 
dark vigil turns to the first rays of light. And for a little while, 
such a very little while, happiness came to him, a happiness quite 
new in his experience, not to be analysed, not even to be remembered 
with any clearness. He never even knew for certain if his lady 
spoke to him or touched him. He only knew that he woke in the 
dark and cried very bitterly because that strange lovely happiness 
had lasted for such a little while and now was utterly gone. 

But it came again, it was to come again, in dreams that did 
not greatly vary. He never knew when that dream would come. 
Sometimes months would go by without it, but always, sooner 
or later, he slept and found himself again within that shadowy 
temple. And once again the gleaming, scarlet, evil figure would 
menace him with its sword, and once again his lady, dear and 
beautiful beyond all silly words, would intervene, and the enemy 
would slink away. And then would come once more that short- 
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lived, golden, glowing happiness. At first the boy thought of his 
lady as he might have thought of a beautiful, all-powerful, young 
mother; but as he grew older his feeling changed, imperceptibly 
but surely. The recurring dream became ever more real and vivid 
to him. It was very often in his thoughts. First to a private and 
then to a public school it followed him, and its influence and other 
causes operated to keep him always a little aloof and separated 
from his fellows. 

He was not happy at his public school. But the dream was not 
to blame for that. It was his wretched body that failed him. He 
might well have been popular, despite his thin-skinned shyness 
and his abiding distrust of his own powers of attraction. He had 
an eager love for games and a dashing courage and unfailing pluck 
that might have more than atoned for his lack of bodily strength. 
He had it always in his thoughts that in such and such a fashion 
would John Chandos and Hereward and other old-world heroes 
have played footer if they had lived to-day! Certainly they would 
never have funked, and they would have gone on bucking up in 
spite of all exhaustion, even when a game seemed hopelessly lost ! 
That was the spirit in which the boy strove to play football at his 
public school, and it must have brought a sure reward of liking 
and respect from his fellows. What does a small, skinny body 
matter if a man has pluck enough for a giant? The boy won his 
way into his house team at an absurdly early age, and—his first 
house match was his last. He fainted in the dormitory after the 
game. He had to spend a week in bed, and afterwards the doctor 
told him kindly enough that he must play no more violent games. 
There was something mysteriously and irretrievably wrong with 
his heart. Some one in authority seemed to have blundered 
when that dashing spirit had been set in the body of a wretched 
invalid. 

After that announcement the boy was never the same. He 
resigned himself to loneliness. He was unlike other luckier boys. 
Those few others in the great school who were debarred from games 
were little to his liking. Games and sport bulk very largely in the 
eyes of an English boy. This one had received a cruel blow. Only 
books were left, and now even they were not the same. He could 
not fit himself into his heroes’ shoes with the same zest as before. 
Most heroes have been tall and strong of body, at any rate in books. 
They have not been hampered by a rotten kind of heart that fails 
in its duty. In all his reading he found but one hero who was of 
comfort to him in his sore trouble. 
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And that hero was William of Orange, William the Third of 
England, the ‘ asthmatic skeleton’ who through all his life knew 
hardly one day that was free from hampering pain and weakness. 
The boy devoured every crumb that he could gather of his life-story 
with shining eyes. Here was a hero indeed! Here was a man 
strong enough to thrust bodily weakness and disease beneath his 
feet. Here was one, almost a boy in years, who had dared to match 
his own inexperience and a handful of indifferent troops against 
mighty armies and the most brilliant generals in the world. And 
he had won no easy victories—that was why the boy who read loved 
him so well, Again and again he had been beaten, again and 
again the world had scoffed, and again and again he had proved 
himself stronger in defeat than other men in victory. That was 
where he was so wonderful. It seemed to the boy that easy success 
was worth little ; it was strength in defeat that was the real triumph. 
And this man, this sickly prince, had endured through endless 
years of failure and bodily pain to a partial triumph at long last. . . 
The book would drop from his hands, and he would shrug his thin 
shoulders with a very weary sigh. William of Orange had had his 
life’s work clearly set before him, and he had performed a cruel 
task with lofty courage, despite his clogging body. But he himself, 
he had no life’s work! There was nothing for him to do. He 
would always be a useless invalid, incapable of making friends 
with luckier men, cut off from all the brightness of the world. 
It was a grey enough prospect for a boy of spirit. What had he 
by way of recompense? A woman’s face seen at intervals in 
dreams. That, to the ordinary boy, would have been a poor 
enough comfort in face of all that he had lost. But this boy was 
not quite as his fellows, and it was all the comfort that he had. 

He clung to it through those grey years at school. The dream 
came oftener now. He told himself that his lady knew that he 
was friendless, that he had need of her. He wove strange fancies 
about the dream face in his long, lonely walks. To his fellows 
he spoke little, and he was considered with some reason sullen and 
morbid. He was by way of hugging his chains, of accentuating 
his loneliness. It was no one’s fault. He was ill and unhappy, 
and that is almost a crime among five hundred healthy, happy 
savages. Perhaps, through long brooding, he had become a little 
eccentric. That dream, it could not have been sent to him for 
nothing! What did it mean? Why was it sent? Who was 
the dream lady who seemed to love him? Would he go to her 
some day? Or would she come to him? Why not? Some 
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happiness was surely owing tohim. . .. So he dreamed, strangely 
enough, through his school life and through some few years that 
followed. 

He was twenty-five when the miracle happened. At twenty- 
one he had found himself with about 7001. a year and apparently 
no object in life. The doctors were agreed that work was not for 
him. With great care, by avoiding everything that made life worth 
living, he might contrive to exist for quite a reasonable period. 
It was not a brilliant prospect for a young man possessed of brains 
and the power of visioning ambitions. With luck and a sound 
body he might have made a brilliant war correspondent. As it 
was, he disregarded the doctors with a savage scorn for his own 
welfare, working and writing with fierce energy for untiring days, 
and paying for such spells of labour with languid intervals in which 
work was physically impossible. It was at the end of one such 
interlude, when his strength, or what he knew as strength, was 
returning to him, that that happened which lifted the dull greyness 
from his life. 

He was dining alone in one of the best of those countless French 
restaurants which are to be found in Soho. It was a summer 
night and the room was intensely hot. The glare of light hurt his 
eyes and he had discovered little appetite. But the cognac and 
black coffee which he ordered, in stark defiance of the doctors, 
braced his nerves, and he lit a cigar and began to look about him 
with some languid interest. His little table was in a corner, and 
he had been resolute not to watch his fellow-diners. They were 
probably healthy, happy people, and therefore irritating to look 
upon. But while he tried to eat he had been aware of a man’s 
voice breaking out at intervals above the general chatter, a hoarse 
unpleasing voice suggestive of one who has looked upon red wine. . . 
Now he raised his eyes for the first time, seeking in idle curiosity 
to identify the owner of this voice. Fortunate animal, to be able 
to indulge his head and body with impunity if that sort of thing 
appealed to him! 

Ah! the tables were clearing, and he could distinguish him at 
once, a heavy-shouldered, bull-necked individual with a coarsening 
face significantly flushed. The man studied him with steady, 
half-envious, half-scornful eyes. A frankly animal face and jowl, 
just the type that some inexperienced girls admire for its masculine 
virility. The man reflected that the poor wretches received a 
grim schooling from such men, if they put their admiration to the 
practical test of marriage! And such men always contrived to 
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marry... . This one was becoming noisier every moment as he 
plied his glass. There was a woman apparently dining with him. 
He could not see her clearly yet. Was she his wife and a lady, 
poor devil?... 

Ah! now he could see her face... . Good God!... 

And that was how the man saw in the flesh his lady of dreams. 

His always pale face whitened sharply, and his brown eyes 
that never wavered held utter amazement and a certain horror. 
It was she, beyond a doubt, oh, beyond all doubt! The man felt 
dizzy, and the room with its garish lights seemed to rock and sway, 
but his eyes never left that face so dear and so familiar. This 
thing that was happening to him was a miracle, was inexplicable, 
but there was a happiness in it. Or there would be, but for the 
look in those wonderful eyes beneath that dead-leaf hair. They 
were not happy; they were strained and wretched. And the 
delicate mouth that he knew so well was set in piteous endurance. 
Why was it—why was she not happy? Ah, he had forgotten 
that drunken animal at the table. Was it possible that his lady 
of dreams was tied to—that ? 

In a moment he had no doubts. She was trying to restrain, 
to quiet him, and he saw the gleam of a plain gold ring upon the 
slim hand she stretched across the table. The man’s eyes were 
full now of a cold horror. He had found his dream lady, and she 
was the wife of—of a drunken swine. The brute was losing all 
restraint, Everyone was staring as he grew noisier. The manager 
was hovering near, intent upon action. The man who watched 
could have wept with shame and rage. That she should be exposed 
to this! But at least, at least he could act, despite his character- 
istic shrinking from a public scene. 

He got up and moved across the room, very cool and quiet and 
capable. He might make matters worse, but something must be 
attempted. This—this profanation was not to be endured. The 
drunkard might resent even the shadow of interference from a 
stranger—well, better that perhaps than drastic action by the 
manager. . . . Now he was standing by their table, permitting no 
outward sign of his leaping pulses. He made some quiet suggestion 
about a taxi, and—and the gods were clearly upon his side that 
night! The bull-necked man, after one wondering, confused 
stare, appeared to blame himself with some severity for not re- 
cognising this quiet-faced stranger, whose name he would un- 
doubtedly recall in a moment! He pulled himself together 
with a mighty effort and some measure of success. ‘ How are 
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you, old fellow! Sorry I didn’t see you! Yes, we were just 
going. A taxi—can we give you a lift westward ?’ 

There was no more trouble. The bill was paid and the relieved 
waiter royally tipped. The three passed into the open air together, 
the husband chatting effusively with an occasional blurring of his 
words, his companions very silent. But the man, if he had sought 
reward for his action, knew himself paid and overpaid by the one 
grateful glance that his lady had flashed at his face. She was 
still embarrassed, and obviously she could not understand why 
this utter stranger had intervened, but she was thankful. 

They were upon the pavement and a taxi had slid up alongside. 
‘So we can’t give you a lift? Quite sure? Well, glad to have 
run across you. Gad, I remember now! You’re a member of the 
—— Club, aren’t you? Yes, I was certain I knew your face, 
but my memory is rotten for names. Good-night!’ 

The taxi sped away, and the man stood staring after it quite 
stupidly. 

There was no sleep for him for many hours. Until the grey 
dawn he paced the streets with his brain in a strange whirl. He 
had found his lady of dreams, and she—she was cruelly unhappy ! 
Why should the gods mock a man with such bitter wantonness ? 
What did it mean ? 

Why had he dreamed for so long of this woman, and why had 
he been permitted to see her in this fashion at last? The silent 
streets mocked him as he walked, as he strove to dull his pain by 
physical weariness. What could he do? Should he see her 
again? Would that be right or fair? But all the while he knew 
that of a certainty he must see her again. Whatever happened, 
that must be. He wondered if a man had ever—loved like this 
in all the tragic story of the world? But he would see her again. 
When he sought his bed at last that one thought was in his mind 
before he fell asleep. 

And he saw her again. At his club that very afternoon the 
husband came up to him, over-genial and slightly apologetic. 

‘ Awfully good of you last night, old man. I have fits of 
malaria at times, when anything gets to my head. Awfully 
apt to be misunderstood by fools... But you behaved like 
a brick. My name’s Tregarthen and yours is Carey, isn’t it! 
Both Cornish men, eh—what? Look here, we’ve got to know 
each other better.’ 

They sat down and smoked together. The man perceived 
with grim amusement that Tregarthen seemed actually to have 
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taken an impulsive liking to him. For himself, he had much ado 
to keep out of his eyes his hate for the coarse brute. He had 
strange thoughts as they spoke together. This was not a meeting 
of every day. When they parted it was arranged that Carey should 
dine at the Tregarthens’ that evening. 

‘Yes, yes, you must come. I won’t take a refusal. Take us 
as you find us, just ourselves quite quietly, you understand. My 
wife would like to thank you for your kindness, I know. So— 
that’s settled.’ 

Carey did not persist in his first refusal. Had the circumstances 
been normal he would have felt that he could not go to the man’s 
house, that the sight of him, considering the facts of their first 
meeting, must be embarrassing to Mrs. Tregarthen. She could 
not wish to see again a witness of her husband’s disgrace. But 
things were not normal, upon his side at least. She obviously 
had not recognised him ; his face had meant nothing to her. It 
followed that she knew nothing of that long sequence of amazingly 
vivid dreams. So much the better, perhaps. ... She would think 
him lacking in taste for accepting her husband’s invitation, no 
doubt. That had to be faced. It was as nothing weighed 
against the vital necessity of seeing her again. . . . 


The prisoner stirred upon his bed and opened his eyes. He had 
been dreaming, but now he remembered where he was. In a few 
hours now would come the end. He did not shrink from it; he 
had no fear at all. If it were all to do again he would surely do 
it. He lay with a clear brain thinking of all that had led up to this 
end. It was after that dinner that he had seen, suddenly and 
vividly, what he must do. He carried away memories of a host 
whose natural brutality peered out, time and again, from beneath 
a mask of effusive good-nature ; who could not even refrain from 
excess in the presence of a guest whose good opinion he was for some 
reason obviously anxious to win ; of nervous servants accustomed 
to be bullied ; and of a hostess—ah! what of that hostess? He 
could see her now, trying bravely, with strained white face, 
to carry off a position hateful and difficult beyond all words. 
How had she ever come to marry such an offensive animal ? 
Why had God permitted it? What could he do for her? Yes, 
that was the one question. Was there any way by which she 
might be freed 2 

From that evening that one question had obsessed him, shutting 
out all other matters in the world. And gradually, after long 
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brooding, it seemed to become clear to him that only in one way 
could she be served. 

He saw her often after that, as often as he dared. She seemed 
to have no living relatives and few friends. She did not seem to 
care to see people, and he could understand that shrinking. She 
must feel herself disgraced and soiled. He had learnt much about 
her husband. The man was notorious. He had disgusted even 
casual acquaintances. Men avoided him, and that hurt his vanity 
in his sober hours, That seemed to account for his effusive welcome 
of a stranger like Carey. 

To the prisoner, as he looked back now, the months that followed 
seemed to have flown. He had thought only of his dream lady, 
he had lived only for the moments when they were together. The 
long times in between were like black, blank spaces in his memory, 
He had not been happy. How could he be happy, knowing the 
ruin of her life? But he loved—as he imagined no other man 
had ever loved. And she—she had liked him—a little ; he had been 
sure of that. There was that day, down in the country, when the 
sun had shone and the fragrance of the roses had been heavy upon 
the warm air. What was it she had said? Ah yes, she had asked 
him why he had not married. He had answered quite simply 
what he believed to be the truth, that no woman could ever have 
cared for such a wretched invalid. 

And she had answered, smiling a little, words that were worth 
all other words to him. ‘I think you are wrong,’ she said quietly. 
‘Some woman might have cared. And I think she would not have 
been—unlucky.’ The warders, seeing the smile upon the face of 
the man who was to die, could only wonder. 

What was it that had finally made him determine upon the grim 
purpose that had been shaping itself so steadily in his mind? Ah, 
he remembered. He had asked her about a dark bruise upon her 
wrist. He had asked in all innocence, never suspecting the truth. 
And she had not meant to tell him, he knew well. She never made 
complaint, she never mentioned her husband at all to him. But 
the truth had been surprised from her that day. And the man 
on hearing it had stood very still, with a strange numb feeling in 
his brain. He had never imagined that Tregarthen, with all his 
brutality, would strike his wife. 

He said nothing at the time. He offered no insulting sympathy. 
He pretended to accept her hurried explanation of the—the accident. 
Quite soon he took his leave. Something had to be done, and at 
once. There could be no more delay. 
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Alone that night in the darkness he argued out the matter quite 
dispassionately. His lady must be freed. Her life must be made 
more worthy of her. As for her husband, he had passed beyond 
the pale with this last act. It cried out for punishment. He 
was unwholesome, he cumbered ‘the earth. ;,,80 he should, be 
removed. , 

There was the law to be considered. The instrument who 
removed him would have to pay a certain price. But that was 
nothing. His own life was of little value to himself or the world. 
Any day, the doctors said, it might be ended. So be it; it should 
be ended as abruptly as the law demanded, when he had done the 
task that lay so clearly to his hand. 

He remembered smiling grimly when he had come to that 
decision. Most of the world, if it could read his thoughts, would 
promptly decide that he was mad. He considered the question 
very reasonably, and came to the conclusion that he was possibly 
the one sane man in the universe. Then he slept, and once again 
he saw his lady whom he was to free. 

Twelve hours later he carried out the sentence that he had 
passed. A note had brought Tregarthen to his rooms. He had 
sent away his servant, and there was no one within hearing. 
Tregarthen was not exactly sober. His face was flushed, and his 
Manner was as Offensive as ever, horribly genial and yet overbear- 
ing. Carey remembered how he himself had risen at his entrance 
and, avoiding his outstretched hand, had shut the door with care. 

‘Well, what do you want with me?’ Tregarthen asked with 
bluster. ‘If it is the trifling sum I owe you—’ 

“No, it is not that,’ Carey answered, quietly. ‘I wish to ask 
you for your views on duelling.’ 

“Duelling ?’ Tregarthen muttered. The flush died from his 
face. He seemed to have an instinct of what was to come. 

Carey remembered very well his own words. 

“Yes. I have never believed in the nonsense of two men facing 
each other at twelve paces. I am speaking of serious duels, when 
one man has determined that another must die and does not worry 
in the least about his own life. It seems to me that the combatants 
should stand toe to toe, each with his revolver at the other’s heart. 
There is then no margin’for error... . Yes, the door is securely 
locked, and no one will hear you if you'call. .. .. No, I do not think 
Tam mad.... Kindly do not mention your wife.... Are 
you prepared to meet me in the way I have suggested ?’ 

He could see Tregarthen’s face now, yellow anddamp. There 
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had followed bluster and oaths and protestations. He had paid no 
heed. From a cupboard he had produced two loaded revolvers. 

“If you do not agree to my terms I shall shoot you, here and 
now,’ he said very quietly. His brain felt extraordinarily cool. 

Tregarthen, glaring about him like a trapped beast, seemed to 
come to a resolve. 

‘Very well, you madman, I agree! Give me a revolver!’ 
he snarled. Carey had trusted the man. He smiled now to 
remember that. Tregarthen clutched the revolver he handed 
and fired twice without warning of any sort. A red-hot wire 
seemed to sear Carey’s cheek. He moved a pace to one side and 
pulled trigger coolly. Tregarthen crashed down upon his face 
and never stirred again. 

In that fashion he had performed his task. What followed 
were only trivial matters. He had gone straight out and given 
himself up to the police. There had been much wearisome fuss— 
an inquest, remands, and a trial that was mercifully brief. His 
own deliberate admissions had made only one sentence possible. 
Now it was almost ended. Only a very few more hours. 

Everyone had been kind to him since the trial—Governor, chap- 
lain, and warders—but he was thankful that it was over. Life had 
been a wearying, unsatisfactory business. ... He had done his 
task, and perhaps there would be rest, if nothing else... . At 
the least, his lady was free. That thought was in his mind as his 
eyes closed drowsily and he fell asleep for the last time. 

And now again he stood within the shadowy temple and was 
aware of the familiar, menacing presence. Again the red swords- 
man strode towards him. .. There was fear in his heart, as ever 
in the dream. Was he to die? ... Ah, there was his lady, but 
she seemed to be far away among the shadows. He thought that 
he read a message in her eyes. What was the message? He 
could not be sure, but at least all fear had left his heart. The 
red swordsman raised his point. His face was smiling and evil 
no longer. It seemed for the first time as the face of a friend. 
The blade gleamed. ... . 

The startled warders were bending above the prisoner’s body. 
‘Died in his sleep!’ one of them muttered. ‘ Well, the doctor 
said his heart was queer. The lucky, lucky beggar!’ 


JOHN BARNETT. 
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THE SON OF WATERLOO. 
BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON, D.C.L. 


THE sons of great men do not generally get a square deal in this 
world of ours. They are too often contrasted with their illustrious 
sires rather than with the average man. In this way the American 
sons of Calhoun, Clay, and Webster all suffered. But a more 
striking instance of this species of injustice was presented in the 
case of the eldest son and heir of the great Duke of Wellington, 
who was too often alluded to as a ‘ nonentity,’ as only ‘ celebrated 
for his quarrels with his famous father,’ and as ‘ Wellington the 
Little.’ He was also sometimes called ‘The Son of Waterloo,’ 
with which title he was never displeased. As a matter of fact the 
second Duke was an amiable, accomplished, scholarly and warm- 
hearted English gentleman, very much his distinguished father’s 
superior in those and in many other respects, who, had he been 
so minded, might have played a more important part in his long 
life. Except the late Duke of Argyll, there was no contemporary 
British nobleman of that rank who was the peer of Arthur Richard 
Wellesley, second Duke of Wellington. His memory was extra- 
ordinary, and held firmly and unfailingly with everything in any 
way connected with English history during the nineteenth century, 
including such events as the capture of the always unfortunate 
Chesapeake, which he distinctly remembered, and the battle of New 
Orleans, in which his uncle General Sir Edward Pakenham, the 
English commander, was mortally wounded. The hero of that 
famous American victory, the only important one gained on land 
during the war, the Duke thought to his dying day to be among 
the greatest of American generals. 

It is not, of course, claimed by the present writer that the subject 
of this brief appreciation was a great soldier like the ‘ Iron Duke,’ 
but then he had no opportunity of displaying military powers, had 
he possessed them. The Crimean War came in 1854, two years 
after he had succeeded to his father’s title and estates in England, 
Belgium, and Spain, and had retired with the rank of lieutenant- 
general. Neither had he an opportunity of exhibiting his ability 
as a statesman, for, as he remarked to the writer, ‘ he did not dare 
to disagree with his arbitrary father,’ and when the venerable 
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Duke died the son was too old—so at least he thought—to enter 
public life with any probability of success. As a conversationalist 
he was charming, combining with delightful talk good powers of 
repartee and admirable gifts as a raconteur, holding his own among 
such clever men as his friends Charles Lever, Sir William H. Russell, 
and Henry Irving, and possessing an apparently inexhaustible 
stock of excellent stories of his illustrious father, as well as many 
important facts connected with his public career which have not 
been fully understood, or correctly reported by the biographers 
and the writers of Wellington’s period. 

A single instance will suffice. It has been deemed a stain on 
the character of the great commander that he did not save the life 
of Marshal Ney. This is undeserved, as the son assured me that 
his father tried his utmost privately to save the heroic soldier, but 
owing to the refusal of the King of France’s Ministers to assent to 
Wellington’s request, he, as a matter of duty, abstained from 
publicly asking the favour from the Bourbon Louis XVIII. To 
add to the difficulty of the Duke’s position in his efforts to save 
Ney, he had been insulted by the King, and he was well aware 
that his own Government did not desire any interference by 
him on behalf of the gallant French field-marshal, in whose 
life of consummate skill and dauntless courage so many were 
interested. 

A marked feature of the second Duke’s character was his 
beautiful devotion to the memory of his father. At his own cost 
he erected at Stratfield Saye a column of polished grey granite 
nearly one hundred feet high, surmounted by a noble marble statue 
of the ‘Iron Duke,’ by Marochetti. On the grave of his father’s 
favourite chestnut charger he placed, in 1880, a fine monument 
with the following inscription from his own pen : 

‘ Here lies Copenhagen, the horse ridden by the Duke of Welling- 
ton on the entire day of the Battle of Waterloo. Born 1808. 
Died 1828. 


God’s humble instrument, though meaner clay, 
Should share the glory of that glorious day. 


Much of the second Duke’s leisure time during the last two 
decades of his seventy-seven years was devoted to editing the 
voluminous dispatches, correspondence, and public speeches of 
Napoleon’s conqueror, a copy of which, in thirty-three octavo 
volumes, he gave me, together with other memorials of the illus- 
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trious soldier such as portraits, autograph letters, and a precious 
lock of hair, now worn in a ring combined with small strands of 
Washington’s, Hamilton’s, Napoleon’s, Lincoln’s, and Grant’s. 
While spending several days with my family at Stratfield Saye 
during the last September that the Duke was to be numbered 
among the living, he told us that almost nothing in the mansion 
was in any way changed from what it had been in his father’s time, 
and also that a majority of the retainers in his large household had 
been in the service of his father, who had died more than thirty 
years before. A fine portrait of Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, 
occupied a place of honour in the drawing-room, having been hung 
there by the great Duke, whose hero he was, admired by him above 
all others of ancient or modern days. 

Arthur Richard Wellesley was born in London on February 3, 
1807. With his younger brother, Lord Charles Wellesley, he was 
educated at Eton. For some not very serious scrape, in which the 
young marquis and his brother became involved, the Duke, then 
considered the greatest man living, advised a sound flogging, adding 
in his letter to Dr. Keate, the Master, ‘and I will ride over and 
see that it is properly administered,’ ‘ which he did,’ said the elder 
victim to the writer. From Eton Lord Douro entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in 1823 he joined the Rifle Brigade. In 
1834 he became colonel and went on half-pay; from 1842 to 1852 
he was aide-de-camp to his father, then Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Army. Ten years later he was appointed lieutenant- 
general. For some time previous the second Duke had been 
known as one of the most active advocates of the volunteer move- 
ment. He was for several years a member of the House of Commons, 
but took no part in debate, and was Master of the Horse under 
Lord Derby, who also bestowed upon him the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of Middlesex and created him Knight of the Order of the Garter. 
The Duke married in 1839 Lady Elizabeth Hay, daughter of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale and sister of Lady Peel, the most beautiful 
woman of herday in England. In August 1884 he went to Brighton 
for his health, and died there suddenly from disease of the heart 
on the 13th of that month. 

Six days later he was buried at Stratfield Saye; and he now 
sleeps by the side of his mother and brother in the family vault 
of the little church on the estate. Among those present at the 
funeral was bis own and his father’s friend and biographer, the 
Rev. George R. Gleig, ex-chaplain-general of the British Army, 
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who was the last survivor of the commissioned officers of the 
British service who took part in the battle of New Orleans, 
January 8, 1815. 

Writing to me on August 27, the venerable chaplain of four- 
score and ten said: ‘I can well believe, my dear General, that 
the tidings of our old friend’s sudden death came upon you, as 
it did upon me, with terrible force. To me he was a friend of 
more than half a century’s standing, and you may judge how keenly 
I felt his loss. The Duke lies in a vault under that aisle of the 
church where we first met.’ Apropos of Gleig I may be permitted 
to mention that, like the second Duke, he was a great admirer of 
Andrew Jackson. On one occasion when we met at dinner, and 
the conversation drifted to the successful soldiers of the Civil War, 
the writer mentioned Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, and the 
Confederates Johnston, Lee, and Stonewall Jackson, as six great 
American generals; the chaplain replied: ‘Oh, yes, no doubt 
they were distinguished commanders, but they don’t compare 
to General Jackson,’ and I failed to convince the old soldier that 
they did. Gleig fought as a captain at New Orleans, before he 
became a chaplain, and was the last survivor of those entitled to 
wear the Peninsular medal. 

Elizabeth, Duchess of Wellington, the daughter-in-law of the 
great Duke, survived her husband for two decades, dying at the 
age of eighty-four. The old hero was greatly attached to his 
beautiful daughter-in-law, and she accompanied him on his last 
visit to Waterloo. The historic painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
now in the National Gallery, represents them riding on horseback 
over the battlefield and the Duke indicating the various points 
of interest to her. The Duchess was among the most distinguished 
ladies of the Court of Queen Victoria, and for many years was her 
Mistress of the Robes. She was only nineteen when she married 
the Marquis of Douro. He was intimate with many of his literary 
contemporaries, including Sir Walter Scott and Lord Brougham, 
and in one of the following letters gives an entirely new view of 
character of SydneySmith. The extracts from his correspondence 
include opinions of the American and British Governments, the 
Germans as soldiers, with criticisms of current events, as well as 
judgments on men and books which are of interest, coming from 
an accomplished man of more than average ability combined with 
exalted rank. 

Writing on June 17, 1882, from Stratfield Saye House, where 
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by advice of his physician the second Duke spent most of his days 
during the last decade of his life, he says : 

‘ As you kindly take an interest in what belongs to my father, 
I wish you to have an opportunity of studying his career in the 
best manner, and therefore send this letter of explanation. Colonel 
Gurwood many years ago persuaded my father to allow him to 
publish the letters written by the Duke during the war, i.e. to 1815. 
Great fault was found with this publication, which was deprived 
of much interest because no answers were included in the work. 
These my “Supplementary Dispatches” contain, and not only 
the replies, but much that my father did not consider discreet to 
publish at that time. 

‘Besides that Gurwood obtained many letters from Ireland 
and elsewhere which were not comprised in the original publication. 
In consequence of this Gurwood published another edition, which 
I take the liberty of sending to you. 

‘The proper way to read the work is to take the ‘‘ Dispatches ” 
and the “‘ Supplementary Dispatches ” together according to dates. 
There are some letters published in the “ Dispatches,” and also in 
the “Supplementary,” and between the two nothing is omitted. 
This duplication is owing to the fact that the ‘‘ Supplementary ” 
are in the same form as Gurwood’s original edition, which is now 
out of print, and the edition of which I now send you an example 
contains much more. The duty and discretion of Editor was 
much lightened by not having to omit anything which would have 
been to my father’s discredit. I may add that the work is rather 
one of reference and not worth reading through as you would one 
of Sir Walter’s novels . . . Pray forgive my coarse pen, as I am 
compelled to write thickly on account of my remaining eye.’ 

In September the Duke remarks: ‘ As you are going to Italy 
I take the liberty of introducing you to my friend Temple Leader. 
As a young man he was radical M.P. for Westminster, but has 
deserted politics for nearly forty years. I knew him first as a 
friend of Brougham. ... I don’t care for a man’s origin or 
opinions, provided he is a gentleman, honest and sensible. I am 
sure you will admire much that is to be seen in Spain and other 
more sunny countries than ours. When in Italy you will observe at 
Florence, and afterwards at Rome, the records of two different 
civilisations. As for Florence, you cannot be in better hands than 
those of Mr. Leader, who has known the city for at least twenty 
years. There is a novel written by Ouida, called “ Pascarel,” 
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which is the best guide-book to Florence I know anything of. 
** Pascarel ”’ informed me of many things which I should like to 
have known when I was there. I cordially wish you and your 
ladies an amusing, profitable and prosperous journey.’ 

In October the Duke writes: ‘I avail myself of another hand 
kindly placed at my disposal, as I am not yet permitted to read or 
write. I dare say, my dear General, you will remember my sight 
was very indifferent when you were at Stratfield Saye. It went on 
from bad to worse, until at last it became absolutely necessary that 
I should undergo an operation which I did a few days ago with 
perfect success. 

‘Should my letter arrive in season I venture to suggest that 
the book written by our friend Gleig, called the ‘“ Subaltern,” 
will be the best guide to the battles in the south of France, and 
perhaps also those in the north of Spain. Apropos of the battle 
of Vittoria I may send you an account of the conversation held by 
Rogers, the poet, with my father. “General Clausel was at 
Logroero on bis way to join Jourdan at Vittoria, and just previous 
to the battle the Spanish innkeeper, who was opposed to the 
French, rode into the British lines (eighteen miles) and said that 
Clausel intended to stop all day. Upon which, knowing that 
the French would keep their communication open with Clausel, 
whom they expected immediately and who was upon their left, 
I made a feint to strengthen my right. The French weakened their 
centre for the purpose of keeping their communications with 
Clausel. Then I threatened the communication with France, which 
was on their right: then, to keep open their communications with 
France, they still further weakened their centre. I then attacked 
the centre, and took everything, even the cages of the ladies’ 
parrots.” I could tell you,’ adds the Duke, ‘other stories, but 
will keep them until we meet. 

‘Respecting Parisian French, it is not good. It is spoken 
better at Lausanne, in Switzerland, where the Prince of Wales 
has just taken his two sons... . There is a fir tree which grows 
on the Ronda Mountains of Spain, near Gibraltar, called 
“‘ Primsapo,” which I believe grows nowhere else, and which is 
worth taking to New York with you. You will also observe in 
Spain and Algeria a beautiful flowering vine known as bougainville, 
which bears a large blue flower in November and December.’ 

In April 1883 Wellington’s son writes: ‘I have just received 
the seeds and have committed them to the tender mercies of the 
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gardener. I live in expectation, and should like as the children 


Our committee on the new site for the Wellington statue on the 
Marble Arch (which has been taken down) 1 hope have settled it 
for the Horse Guards parade opposite. The truth is the statue is 
not an admirable one, and the artistic members of the committee 
would not wish, for their own credit, to place an ugly statue at 
the fine entrance to London. I daresay the “ people,” whom, of 
course, you adore, will not see the merit of this objection. ... 
You Americans would manage both Ireland and Natal: but our 
Government cannot. 

“If Count Pahlen, of whom you write, is the same person that 
IT used to know very well, he is the son of the Count who strangled 
the Emperor Paul, and a most interesting man. The worst of a 
Russian is that they are not permitted to live abroad unless they 
do some dirty and disagreeable work for their government. How- 
ever, I can well understand their permitting your venerable friend, 
who is intimate with our Prince, the Count de Paris, Argyll, 
Gladstone, and all the other notabilities now at Cannes, to live 
abroad for the purpose of convincing the world that Russians are 
not “ Bears.” Besides, the son of a regicide is unpleasant company 
at home.’ 

‘In June the Duke writes as usual from Stratfield Saye : ‘ You 
will now have pretty well done the Old World, and it reminds 
me of the saying ‘‘ Go and see with what folly the world is governed.” 
Why ? Because those who govern do so in accordance with the 
prejudices of those whom they govern. If they did not, they would 
not be obeyed. Then comes a corollary. This must go on until 
those who are governed are so well informed as to wish to be 
governed sensibly and virtuously. Utopia ! 

“I knew the late Lord Rokeby to whom you refer very well. 
At the time of the battle of Waterloo, he was a great dandy... . 
I send you letters to Sir John Lumley, our minister to Belgium, 
and to the Duc d’Arenberg—I must tell you the story of my 
connection with the latter. His grandfather, I believe, was an 
officer in the French army in Spain, and he was accused of break- 
ing his parole. My father cleared him, and afterward the Duc 
d’Arenberg managed my father’s estate in Belgium, and his 


1 Sixteen years later the third Duke wrote : ‘ The little grove of trees grown 
from American nuts sent to my uncle are thriving at Stratfield Saye, and when again 
in England, you must come and see them,’ 
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descendant does so now for me. If you see him, I hope you will 
express my gratitude and regard. Monsieur de Staedler, to whom 
I also enclose a note, is his cashier and secretary. 

“The Germans are now, in my judgment, by far the best 
troops in the Old World. The German soldiers we had in Spain 
were much more highly thought of than our own. I envy you 
your acquaintance with Field-Marshal Von Moltke, and your good 
fortune in seeing the manceuvres of the German Guard. I dare say 
on the sea we might still do something ; for our nation cares more 
for the sea than land forces, and there is not the same nibbling about 
the expense of the navy as about the army: nor is there the same 
difficulty in recruiting the navy. I trace it from the freebooters 
Hawkins and Blake. 

“My eye may be stronger than when I saw you, but it is a 
very bad eye. As for my health, I am philosophic, and bear my 
infirmities. Gleig was here just now and is, as I am, anxious to 
shake hands with you at StratfieldSaye. Your room is catching 
cold in your absence.’ 

In October the Son fof Waterloo writes: ‘In truth I am 
a great admirer of your country. That which strikes me most is 
the loyalty of every American to your institutions. It is that 
which makes your great country so powerful. But you have a rock 
to be wrecked upon, viz. the enormous corruption ; and the most 
virtuous of presidents cannot correct it, because it is as great 
in the United States as in the British Empire. However, we in 
Europe must not throw stones at the States.’ 

In November the Duke writes: ‘It was very kind of you to 
send me the New York paper containing the account of Henry 
Irving’s reception and also the two cuttings regarding the Army 
mule and Lord Coleridge. The whole of Irving’s reception and the 
speeches pleased me very much, and I must acknowledge that you 
do these things in America better than we do them. The story of 
the mule does credit to General Sherman and to your government, 
and I should think that the cutting, if sent to the English govern- 
ment, would most worthily put them to shame. They would say in 
defence of themselves that the people of England entrusted them 
with the management of their property, that they might manage 
it as economically as possible, without any regard to generosity. 

“I agree with the Government of the United States that the 
government ought to administer the funds properly and that 
anything done no more than properly is economical. I own I 
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doubt the propriety of preventing those officers at the Post from 
doing an act of private charity by sustaining the aged mule at their 
own expense. The story of the mule reminds me of one of an 
Egyptian Pasha who had done excellent service. He was rewarded 
with a pension and he told a friend of mine that the Government 
could so ill afford it that he knew he should not have it long. And 
sure enough he was poisoned in six months! ’ 
Of Mexique Sherman wrote : 


’ I have seen that mule, and whether true or false the soldiers 
believe he was left at Big Springs, where Mount Vernon Barracks 
now are, at the time General Jackson’s army camped there about 
1819 or 1820. Tradition says he was once sorrel; but is now 
white with age. The Quartermaster’s Department will be chargeable 
with ingratitude if that mule is sold, or the maintenance of it is 
thrown on the charitable officers of the post. I advise he be 
kept in the Department, fed, and maintained till death. I think the 
mule was at Fort Morgan, Mobile Point, when I was there in 1842, 


When this statement reached Robert T. Lincoln, Secretary 
of War, in October 1883, he issued the following order: ‘ Let this 
mule be kept and cared for at public expense as long as he lives.’ 
The faithful animal, who had never missed a day’s work and was 
probably half a century old, enjoyed the pension bestowed on him 
by President Lincoln’s son for almost three years. 

Writing in March 1884 the second Duke says: ‘... is a very 
good writer, but exceedingly unscrupulous. It was part of the 
Tory doctrine fifty years ago, that the Americans could be right 
in nothing, and I have often heard at that time forebodings that 
they could not possibly hang together. You have settled all 
these questions by your war between the North and the South. 
Everybody now admires the fidelity of the people to their institu- 
tions and the self-denial and humanity of the Union afterward. In 
former days you were but a troublesome, dangerous and rebellious 
people; now you are a settled and powerful nation, and will 
always be treated as such. I account for your meeting with scant 
justice from England in the past, by the great dangers and incon- 
veniences which we had to bear from the proximity and phenomenal 
success of your free institutions. We were certainly wrong in 
giving refuge to those scoundrels who wished at one time to disturb 
the French Empire, and we are not a little displeased that the Irish 
dynamiters are protected in America. If in any way this mischief 
can be thwarted you will find us your most obedient humble 
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servants of the States, even at the risk of popularising your 
Government. 

‘It is not so easy to prove a negative, but I do not remember the 
word “ glory ” in any of my father’s sayings, writings or dispatches ; 
I may here add, as I think I have said to you before, that my father’s 
particular admiration was for General Washington, the modesty 
of whose truly noble character particularly pleased him. 

‘As regards the Wellington statue, we must take what we 
can get. Everybody would like the old statue to remain ; but it 
is so intolerably bad that it could not be left in the best site of all 
London without exposing the admirers of olden time to continual 
jeering and ridicule. It is, therefore, to go to Aldershot, and a new 
statue more worthy of the situation is to be made by Boehm. It 
is as well that I should state that, should the present statue be left 
in London, the Government refuses to allow of another: that is 
to say, of the multiplication, near the same locality, of statues to 
the same individual. This I hope will be done ; but it is impossible 
to say what a shilly-shally Government like ours will do. 

‘I knew the late Lord Hertford very well. He was a quiet 
and respectable man ; not so his two predecessors, who are cousins 
of his. Neither of them, however, as you suppose, died by break- 
ing his neck. The story of the neck-breaking was true of the late 
Duke of Hamilton, who really fell down some steps and broke his 
neck thereby, being hurried into Elysium, of which the ladies of 
the ballet had already given him a glimpse. The story of the 
allusion to hanging was due to Lord Wellesley who, when Paul 
had prosecuted him in the House of Commons for his government 
in India and afterward committed suicide, said ‘“‘ he thought that 
Paul would have died by a more honourable hand.” 

‘ The engravings have arrived, and are as free from the smallest 
rumple as if they had come a few miles by hand, instead of three 
thousand. The one which I know best is, of course, that of my 
father, which is simply admirable. I know the drawing very well 
from which it is taken. Lawrence was certainly an extraordinarily 
good draughtsman. Those of William of Orange and Napoleon 
are also admirable.’ 

In April: ‘ The article that you have sent me opens up a large 
question. A soldier is an instrument of force, and anything which 
can bring him to bear is as good as another soldier coming to his 
assistance. Upon this principle a soldier’s shoes should be attended 
to, his clothing, lodging in peace and war, in short everything 
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which makes him more available saves the State the expense of 
other soldiers in support. It is astonishing to me, a civilian in 
fact, but with more than ordinary military instincts, that so little 
is done to make the soldiers, who at present exist by payment, 
feeding and clothing by the State, so little available for active 
use. The point principally to be attended to is their shooting, 
which, in England at least, and I believe in the whole world, is 
lamentably bad. It would be easy for anyone accustomed to 
shoot wild animals to rectify their errors, but unfortunately red tape 
here prevails, as it does everywhere else, and no one but a man in 
uniform has a chance of being attended to.’ 

Writing in May the Duke remarks: ‘I have not a doubt that 
I shall admire the poetical writings which you are so kind as to 
send me ; indeed, foreign poetry is much more estimable than the 
production of our own native country : for, as is perfectly natural, 
writers run in a ruck of the style of their contemporaries, while 
the production of a foreign country has always something fresh 
about it. 

‘The Government is certainly in an awkward position. They 
let Gordon go under a ridiculous understanding that peaceful 
means should be used if possible; but they did not sufficiently 
define what should be done in case that peaceful means were not 
sufficient. When Gordon arrived on the spot he recommended 
that Zebehr, the greatest robber and slave-hunter of the whole lot 
and one against whom we had made war, should be employed in 
a position of great confidence and trust. The truth was that 
this Zebehr Pasha has more ability than anyone else, and it is well 
worth the while of the Egyptian Government to make Zebehr 
faithful by bribes and otherwise. It is clear that this condition, 
made by General Gordon, was made under a feeling that he could 
not otherwise pacify the country: therefore, when the Govern- 
ment refused to allow him to appoint Zebehr, they undertook to 
do what might be necessary if Gordon’s requisitions were not 
complied with. This they have neglected to do: and they have 
allowed the season to pass over during which an expedition might 
have been sent with good prospects of success.’ 

In a June letter the Duke writes: ‘I was acquainted with 
Sydney Smith and wish, like yourself, that my acquaintance had 
been confined to occupying his chair at his son-in-law Sir Henry 
Holland’s dinner table ; for I honour cleverness particularly when 
it is light-hearted and blithesome, but I disliked Sydney Smith ; 
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for he was noisy, tyrannical and vulgar. Unfortunately, he had 
a very loud voice, which he made louder still if anybody but himself 
attempted to amuse the company. You must not suppose, my 
dear General, that I ever had any pretensions of the kind in his 
presence. I was but a young and silent spectator.’ At an earlier 
date the Duke had said to me : ‘Sydney Smith’s wit was generally 
rude and often brutal.’ 

“You were quite right in regard to Massena and my father 
having met after the Peninsular War. The field-marshal was 
much flattered by finding his bronze bust among others in the Hall 
(at Strathfield Saye), and next to that of his illustrious chief, also 
by my father remarking: ‘‘ You gave me more trouble in Spain 
than any other of Napoleon’s marshals.” ‘“‘ And you, my lord 
Duke,” replied the gallant Frenchman, “ frightened me so much 
during our campaign that every hair on my body turned white.” ’ 

Writing on the last day of July 1884, but a fortnight before 
his death, the Duke says: ‘ With regard to the Wellington statue, 
the First Commissioner gave orders to the artillerymen of Aldershot 
to carry away the statue; but he did not anticipate that the 
artillerymen would act with military promptitude and without 
due regard for decency, so that when the First Commissioner arose 
in the morning, the head of the man was off and ready for trans- 
portation. There was no boarding or other screen against the 
curious eyes of Londoners, so that the First Commissioner had to 
apologise in the House of Commons for the inadvertent indelicacy. 
Boehm is employed to make an equestrian statue for the same 
place, and I am assisting him in every way I can. I think it will 
be a great success. 

‘I presume you refer to President Grant, but you may mean 
General Sherman, for they are both entitled to call themselves 
your chief. I am exceedingly sorry for so great a misfortune as 
happening to either. After all, the old laws of the Old World 
have something to say for themselves. The object of our laws 
has been, hitherto, to prevent such catastrophes as you describe. 
I always fear for rich Americans ; for, in truth, they are not really 
rich except on paper. Every now and then we have rich mercantile 
men, contractors and others, ruined in the same manner; but 
generally they have saved their comfort by a settlement upon 
their wives of their ill-gotten gains.’ 

At our last dinner at Stratfield Saye, as mentioned in my diary, 
the Duke produced one of the few remaining bottles of, I believe, 
six cases of genuine Johannesberg, given to his father some sixty 
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years previous by Prince Metternich, the owner of the Rhine estate, 
with which he wished his three departing guests bon voyage back 
to New York. The Duke and the present scribe sat late—long 
after the others had gone to their rooms or homes—and I had the 
pleasure of listening to additional anecdotes and incidents of the 
career of the Great Captain, until his son at length said: ‘ We 
must halt in our talk and go upstairs. You see we have outsat 
the evening. Tis past twelve, and as Sancho says, “there’s 
an end to everything but death.” ’ 

What was inscribed on the lofty granite column surmounted 
by Baron Marochetti’s statue of the victor of Waterloo, set up by 
his eldest son on the estate of Stratfield Saye, ‘He was ever firm 
in friendship, and his hand was ever open to the poor,’ was no less 
true of Arthur Richard, second Duke of Wellington. 

The following anecdotes and incidents, which I find in my diary, 
were related to the writer by the second Wellington during our 
last evening at Stratfield Saye, and while some of them may be 
familiar, they have a certain value as being true, which certainly 
cannot be said of all the thousands of stories told of the illustrious 
soldier. 

“I see that the enemy broke into the Scotch line to-day,’ said 
Wellington at Quatre Bras to the colonel of a Highland regiment. 
‘ Aye, sir,’ was the immediate response, ‘ but you did not see them 
break out again!’ Every man of them had been killed, wounded, 
or captured. 

‘My father,’ said the Duke, ‘had several narrow escapes from 
capture in the Peninsular campaign. Once in the battle of Talavera 
and again before the engagement at Maya, being surprised by a 
party of French while examining maps of that region. The latest 
instance was at Quatre Bras, just before Waterloo, when he was 
carried away by a retreating force of troops, the enemy’s cavalry 
suddenly charging on its flank, and his only chance of escape was 
in Copenhagen’s speed. Hotly pursued to a ditch, bebind which 
the 92nd Highlanders were posted, with the points of their bayonets 
bristling over the edge, Wellington as he approached at full speed 
called to those in front of him to lie down, and his order being 
obeyed, he leaped his charger across the ditch, pulling up Copen- 
hagen with a satisfied smile, as the regiment poured a volley in 
the faces of his baffled pursuers. Later in the day the Duke had 
another horse, which he ‘had mounted, shot under him.’ 

‘The historian Lord Stanhope asked Wellington,’ said his son, 
‘who was present, why in a particular battle in the Peninsular 
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War the French did not move to attack in a certain manner, 
obviously in the historian’s judgment the proper thing to have 
done, to which promptly came the surprising and crushing reply : 
** Because they were not damned fools! ”’ 

Many versions have appeared of the incident of the French 
field-marshals turning their backs on Wellington in Paris. In 
answer to my inquiry his son said: ‘When my father appeared 
at the French Court of the Restoration after the downfall of 
Napoleon, the Marshals of the Empire turned their backs on him. 
The King quickly and politely apologised for their rudeness, 
“ N’importe, sire, c’est leur habitude,” was my father’s prompt 
reply.’ 

As illustrating the Iron Duke’s imperturbable coolness, the son 
stated that on one occasion the illustrious soldier was in serious 
danger of being drowned at sea. It was bedtime when the captain 
of the ship approached his father saying, ‘ It will soon be all over 
with us.’ ‘ Very well,’ answered Wellington, ‘then I shall not take 
off my boots!’ And he did not. 

There is another anecdote of the Duke, not related to me by 
his son, showing that he was not always cool as in the above instance. 
During a sharp encounter in the House of Lords with Brougham, 
the field-marshal so far forgot himself as to be irritated into 
saying: ‘ The noble lord will be indebted for remembrance by pos- 
terity from the circumstance of a four-wheeled vehicle bearing 
his name,’ to which Brougham instantly replied, ‘And you, my 
lord duke, will be remembered by a pair of boots!’ ‘Damn the 
boots,’ exclaimed Wellington, ‘I forgot them.’ . 

The son said that his father in his old age exhibited bis well- 
preserved and resolute character in many ways: among others 
was his ability when past fourscore to fill a glass with water or 
wine to the very brim, and raise it so steadily to his mouth that 
not a single drop would be spilled. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned on the authority of his 
eldest son that the last time Wellington walked out of Walmer 
Castle on the afternoon of the day before his death, it was to visit 
his stable and to give orders to the groom concerning his horses, 
of which he was always careful. Of course his favourite Copen- 
hagen was always kindly treated in accordance with Wellington’s 
peremptory and affectionate injunction. 

“As did beseem the steed which had so oft carried a chief to 
battle,’ 
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THE CITY MAN IN ’6o. 
BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


Mr. JAMES BECKETT shaved with the best of his four razors, and, 
in going to the fringe of hair that he allowed to grow under his 
chin, was so fortunate as to cut himself but once. Mrs. Beckett, 
hearing the familiar ejaculation, ran down to the cellar and brought 
with great care a small piece of cobweb to be placed on the 
injured spot. He combed forward side whiskers and in using the 
brush saw—by aid of a hand mirror—that the parting at the back 
of his head was straight and accurate. 

‘ Your slippers are just inside the door, dear.’ 

Mr. Beckett answered his wife’s announcement with a slight 
clearing of the voice that was not intended as an expression of 
thanks, but only as a sign that he comprehended. The slippers 
had been presented to him on his latest birthday by the two 
daughters (a trying occasion, when he had to be good-tempered 
in the morning); they were ornamented with beads worked in 
the pattern of Prince of Wales’s feathers, and he had kissed the 
girls and told them—to their considerable reliei—that nothing 
could have been more suitable, or in better taste. In them, and 
shirt-sleeved, he now padded down the staircase and into the 
hall, where he took from a peg an alpaca jacket and a smoking-cap, 
worn in hours of ease ; the little housemaid was engaged there, 
and, catching sight of him, dropped a curtsey, and taking her 
brush and dust-pan flew to the kitchen. 

‘ Where are the children, Maria ? ’ 

‘ They are out on the croquet lawn, dear.’ 

‘No business to be out on the croquet lawn,’ he retorted. 
‘Morning dew most dangerous. Cold strikes upwards, and 
result is——’ He dismissed the idea of giving a lecture on health. 
‘Tell them I’m down.’ He sat at the head of the large long table 
that had, at the other end, the protection of shining American 
cloth on a space where the tray was to stand. The Daily 
Telegraph (Mr. Beckett prided himself on being well in the fore- 
front of political thought) hung over a chair, with some idea of 
drying itself in front of the fireplace ; the time being June, the 
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stove was filled with a kind of gilded string, and an elegant fall of 
parti-coloured paper ribbons hung upon a hook. Mr. Beckett 
pointed as his wife was leaving the room, and she came back 
hurriedly to transfer the journal from its resting-place to the table. 
An ormolu clock on the black marble mantelpiece struck, in deep 
tones, the hour. 

‘Morning, papa!’ A respectful chorus of voices. 

‘Eight o’clock,’ he said, precisely, ‘is the time appointed 
for the breakfast meal. Not three minutespast. Say grace, one 
of you.’ 

The housemaid, entering, arrested herself, and drooped eyes, 
as the boy of the family, in a tone of voice only used on these 
occasions, said ‘For what are about receive, Lord make truly 
thankful.’ They all murmured ‘ Amen’ and a very brief pause 
ensued. 

‘ Now then,’ remarked Mr. Beckett, turning to the maid, ‘ bustle 
up. Don’t stand there all day.’ 

He took charge of the distribution of ham and eggs, not because 
he liked the task, but because it was his duty as the one responsible 
for providing the feast; he set aside one or two slices that re- 
commended themselves to his taste. A large breakfast cup of 
tea was handed down from the opposite end. ‘ Let me know, dear,’ 
begged his wife, ‘if it’s not to your liking.’ The sound he made 
in reply to this hinted that he would most certainly not fail to 
register a complaint, if he found it necessary. The newspaper 
was propped against a glass sugar-basin, and the family waited, 
deferentially, for the usual scraps of information, together with 
comments. 

‘Great Heavens!’ he cried. ‘Good gracious!’ They turned 
heads in his direction. ‘ This is extraordinary.’ 

One of the rules of the household was that no one should speak 
when the mouth happened to be occupied with food, but from this 
regulation—as from several others—Mr. Beckett reckoned himself 
exempt. 

‘Twenty thousand,’ he exclaimed. ‘Twenty thousand. Now 
I wonder what our friends on the Continent will say to that ? 
Twenty thousand!’ His family knew better than to offer any 
remark, ‘I always said the idea would succeed, if it was only 
properly carried out. But twenty thousand! And apparently 
Her Majesty,’ the children glanced up at the portraits of Queen 
Victoria and her Consort as though expecting them to bow—‘ Her 
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Majesty is going to Edinburgh in August to do the same thing 
there.’ He turned suddenly on the boy. ‘ What country is 
Edinburgh the capital of ?’ he asked sharply. 

‘Scotland,’ his mother whispered. ‘Scotland, if you please, 
papa,’ he amended. 

‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Beckett, disappointed, ‘that was a guess, my lad. 
Your school doesn’t pay nearly enough attention to necessary 
knowledge. I must see the headmaster about it. Education is 
going all on the wrong lines. Where is Canton?’ The boy 
answered quickly and correctly: his father gave up the attempt 
to floor him. The boy ventured to inquire whether the Great 
Eastern had reached New York, and was reminded by the entire 
strength of the family that children should only speak when first 
addressed. 

‘Mamma,’ said Mr. Beckett to his wife, ‘he must join them 
later on.’ 

‘Beg your pardon, dear ?’ 

‘ Trepeat,’ with a division between each word, so that the meanest 
intelligence should understand, ‘ he must join them later on.’ 

*‘ But join what, dear ?’ 

Mr. Beckett, with a gesture, sent the newspaper on the carpet : 
the two daughters competed for the honour of recovering it. 
‘Haven’t you been listening? Don’t you know what I’ve been 
talking about for the last quarter of an hour? Are you deaf?’ 

Mrs. Beckett shook her head. 

‘For fifteen minutes by the clock ’—he pointed to the mantel- 
piece for verification—‘ I’ve been telling you about the tremendous 
review held by Her Majesty in Hyde Park yesterday. Twenty 
thousand men there. King of the Belgians, Princess Alice, and 
Prince Arthur present. Volunteers, mind you. I’ve always argued 
that one volunteer .was worth half a dozen pressed men. Now, 
do you understand ? ’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ she replied, ‘I understand now.’ 

Breakfast over, and thanks for the meal having been given to 
One above, Mr. Beckett offered a few criticisms on it, and com- 
plained that two eggs remained uneaten ; he mentioned that those 
who wasted invariably came to want. Standing upon the hearth- 
tug that presented a vivid representation of a red lion and a 
purple tiger, he returned to the question of defence of our native 
shores, and delivered an address upon the subject, his family giving 
their best attention. 
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The maid, trembling visibly at the commanding tone of his 
voice, removed articles on the table; substituted for the white 
cloth one of vivid scarlet, and, with respect, brought his elastic- 
side boots: he sat upon the horsehair sofa, and with groans and 
other signs of irritation and pain, pulled them on. Mrs. Beckett 
sent the three children out of the room quietly, and herself remained 
within call. He consulted a watch of good size, and asked why the 
breakfast-room clock was a minute and a half fast ; his wife apolo- 
gised, and promised the matter should be seen to. She assisted him 
with his frock coat. The elder girl brought a large white rose and 
a pin, and Mr. Beckett showed amiability as it was fixed in the 
buttonhole: he pinched the girl’s ear, declared she was becoming 
quite a woman, and gave the smoking-cap into her charge. 

‘James, dear,’ said his wife, ‘ you won’t forget that we are 
asking in a few friends to-night.’ 

His black bag was ready in the hall. The umbrella stood in its 
proper place. His silk hat, narrow brimmed and flat brimmed, was 
upon the right peg. The morning journal had been re-folded. These 
articles he collected, and giving a casually directed kiss to his wife, 
and a sharp call of farewell to the young people, he hurried away. 

The omnibus, with three horses, was waiting outside The Jolly 
Cricketers tavern,and Mr. Beckett slackened speed. Other City men 
were making for the same objective, some older than he, a few 
younger—Mr. Beckett often referred to himself as being in the prime 
of life—and clear of his family he took a more genial expression 
of features, and by the time he reached the conveyance, presented 
an aspect almost jovial. He responded to the touch of the hat 
given by the driver and conductor, agreed with them that the day 
was likely to be warm. Mr. Beckett had some right to one of the 
seats next the driver, but these were already taken by two youths 
who smoked cigars, and ignored the look he gave: the conductor 
held his bag, and Mr. Beckett climbed the upright ladder at the 
back of the omnibus, and took a place on the side of the knifeboard 
where the sun would not stare into his eyes. 

* Well, Charles, well,’ he said to the conductor, who had followed 
with the bag, ‘ who are we waiting for, eh ?’ 

‘Rightly speaking, sir, there’s three of ’em, but young Mr. 
Ruggles is the one that counts. There’d be the deuce and all 
to pay if we went off without young Mr. Ruggles.’ 

‘ Ruggles,’ said a passenger over his shoulder, ‘ has done well 
lately, I hear, over sugar.’ 
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Back to back, they discussed the matter and agreed that youth, 
nowadays, was in too great a hurry. 

Tardy passengers arrived, and one brought news that Ruggles 
was taking a day off, in order to prepare for a special engagement ; 
information that caused the conductor to remove the block from 
under the wheels, and shout ‘Soon as you like now, ’Arry,’ and 
the horses went, the landlord of The Jolly Cricketers waving a 
good-bye. In Cold Harbour Road the conductor sounded his 
horn, and the omnibus stopped for three more passengers, who 
complained of the age of the straw inside the conveyance ; from 
here the journey became express, passing more leisurely traffic, 
and coming out at Camberwell Green, taking Walworth Road, 
passing the Elephant, and making for the Borough in good style. 
A few alighted in High Street ; Mr. Beckett went over the bridge, 
and descended near. the Monument. The whole course had taken 
him, he found on reference to his watch, less than an hour, and he 
congratulated the driver, patted one of the steaming horses, calling 
it a good boy. 

His offices were on the second floor of an old house in St. Mary 
Axe, reputed to have been, in the past, the dwelling of a foreign 
ambassador, and still possessing some indications of superior birth 
in coats of arms, modelled in dark wood, with elaborate ironwork 
at the staircases. Also the windows were small, and the panes 
framed in lead, keeping the sunlight out in a manner more suited 
to the diplomatic profession than to the corn business. The firm 
dated back to a remote period, and, as a consequence, Mr. Beckett's 
own name did not appear on the doors, but everybody knew 
he represented the house, and if they did not know, it was no fault 
of his. Murmur of conversation in the outer offices ceased as he 
entered. 

‘Morning, gentlemen.’ 

‘Good morning, sir.’ 

“Where’s Pycraft ?’ 

The senior clerk came from the inner room, the door of which 
was marked ‘ Private.’ He rubbed his hands and bowed; gave 
an apology on behalf of the absent member of the staff. 

“When he comes,’ ordered Mr. Beckett, sharply, ‘ send him in 
to me, Mr. Harley, at once. At once: d’you hear ?’ 

The post letters were neatly arranged on the shining mahogany 
table, foreign dispatches uppermost, and Mr. Beckett, without 
removing his hat, applied himself to those that concerned business, 
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and were signed by Mr. Beckett’s humble, obedient servants. 
Certain of the communications made him frown, and he seni for 
Harley ; heated discussions ensued. An important envelope 
contained a card that restored good temper. The Master and 
Wardens of the Worshipful Company of Limners requested the 
honour of the company of James W. Beckett, Esq., at Dinner to 
meet the Right Hon. The Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of London. 
In another envelope, even more important in appearance, the 
Duke of Oxford conveyed the information that he had been re- 
quested to take the Chair at the forthcoming Anniversary Dinner 
(particulars enclosed) and hoped he could count upon Mr. Beckett’s 
support on that occasion. His Grace, in a very friendly letter, 
mentioned that a donation from Mr. Beckett of Five Guineas would 
constitute him a Steward, but this did not include the price of the 
Dinner, which had been fixed at Twenty Five shillings, without 
Wine. Ina personal touch, the Duke expressed the earnest hope 
that the gentleman he was addressing was in the Enjoyment of 
good Health, ‘a Boon denied to those on whose behalf I am 
venturing to make this Appeal.’ Mr. Beckett unlocked a drawer 
and took out his cheque-book. He could have been described, 
not only upon a tombstone, but in places where truth was expected, 
as a generous-hearted man, but his charity had strict limitations. 
His general idea of hard-up people was that they deserved to be 
hard up, and ‘ the more you do for ’em, the more you may.’ To 
crossing-sweepers he sometimes gave coppers, but this was in 
return for services given; besides, several members of the pro- 
fession had been through the Crimean War. Mrs. Beckett assisted 
three families down in her neighbourhood, and the two girls often 
made some article useful for the wear of the benighted heathen. 
Mr. Beckett never thought of going eastward of Aldgate Pump, 
excepting for the purpose of visiting the dock on business ; he 
had a lingering suspicion that it would be wise to arrest, and keep 
in the Model Prison, all who could not earn a competency ; any 
case, reported in the journals, headed ‘ A Tender Hearted Magis- 
trate’ met with his severest condemnation. More than once, in 
his dreams, he had been garrotted by a couple of scoundrels, and 
his watch and purse stolen. 

‘ Young Pycraft has arrived, sir.’ 

‘Tell him to wait until I am ready to see him.’ 

This was one of the methods favoured by authority at the 
time, and, I am informed, not yet extinct. Mr. Beckett had 
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dealt with his post letters, had given instructions regarding 
them ; there was nothing for him to do until he strolled across to 
the Corn Exchange in Mark Lane ; but he fussed with papers on 
the table pretending to be greatly engaged, the while Pycraft stood 
in the outer office rather like a schoolboy awaiting punishment. 

‘Now, young man, what have you to say to yourself about all 
this coming late, and neglecting your duties, and goodness knows 
what all?’ The amateur might have assumed that, an explanation 
being asked for, this was the moment for an explanation to be 
given ; Pycraft knew his place, and remained silent. ‘ You appear 
to be under the impression that you can play fast and loose ; let 
me tell you, sir, that you are mistaken. I granted you, at your 
special request, a holiday yesterday, and I can imagine, from your 
late arrival this morning, how you spent it. You stayed in bed 
until noon; when you went out your first visit was to one of 
these flaring gin-shops that are such an unmitigated curse to 
the Metropolis ; from there you staggered , 

Young Pycraft listened with proper respect, as his superior drew 
the detailed picture. Mr. Beckett took the ebony ruler to em- 
phasise comments, and having finished, with a slighting reference 
to Cremorne, brought it down on the table in a startling way, 
and shouted, ‘ Now sir! I have made up my mind how to deal 
with you, but I am quite willing to hear anything you have to 
say. He felt that no Alderman, sitting to dispense justice at the 
Mansion House, could have made a fairer offer. 

Young Pycraft was sorry, but the fact was he had overslept. 

‘ Are you aware, sir, that I am out of bed, winter and summer, 
by half-past seven ? ’ 

Young Pycraft, bowing in grateful acknowledgment of the in- 
formation, pleaded that, as a volunteer, he had attended the review 
the day before. It was a tiring day; late before he managed to 
get to rest. He slept—so Pycraft described it—like a log of wood. 

‘A very good simile,’ said Mr. Beckett, with a slight relaxation 
of features. ‘A log of wood. Now, we don’t want logs of wood in 
St. Mary Axe. We want men. You will be paid up to the day 
before yesterday, and the firm will endeavour to get on, as best it 
can, without your services. Good-day to you, sir.’ 

Mr. Beckett, as the youth went, stroking his upper lip and chin 
with an open hand, went to look at his reflection in the mirror 
and assured himself that he had behaved with dignity, force, and 
decision. ‘A set of incompetent young rascals,’ he remarked. 
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By this phrase, he referred to all members of the staff, and, indeed, 
to all workers in the City, under the age of twenty-five. 

At the Exchange, where he found that wheat was 57/7, barley 
33/6, and oats 26/8, he was assailed by other members concerning 
the question of lunch, a subject to which he brought his best atten- 
tion. A new place had been opened, it appeared, in Leadenhall 
Street, and a daring proposal of an experiment was made that Mr. 
Beckett declined to entertain. What guarantee, he demanded, 
was there that a good chop or steak could be obtained there ? 
Was there, or could there possibly be, any assurance concerning 
the wine ? He ventured to say that the new establishment would, 
in all probability, attempt to introduce a foreign style, presenting 
dishes that no one recognised, and calculated to play the very 
deuce with one’s digestive powers. ‘I can’t afford,’ he declared, 
frankly, ‘to tamper with my health!’ Some matters of less 
importance regarding Garibaldi’s successes and a murder in 
Walworth were discussed. The silk-hatted gentlemen differed on 
many subjects, but they agreed that there were no longer any profits 
to be made in the corn business. Some blamed Mr. Cobden, 
others were inclined to censure Mr. Bright. It was an off day— 
Thursday—and no great pressure of work existed. 

At one o’clock precisely Mr. Beckett, with the solemnity of a man 
approaching an important rite, went up a passage off Fenchurch 
Street, entered a door on the left, and found himself in the presence 
of a white-aproned man cook, a large grill, a red-hot fire, and a well- 
selected group of raw meat. He made his choice, entered the dining 
room, took his usual place near the window, and the waiter brought 
a basket of household bread. All the patrons retained their head- 
gear, and, despite the heat, windows were closed; it is doubtful 
whether they were ever opened. A few gestures, in salutation, 
and Mr. Beckett adjusted his table napkin ; studied the fly-blown 
wine list with as much interest as though it possessed the charm of 
novelty. 

‘ Yes, Robert,’ he decided. ‘ As you say, a bottle of the usual.’ 

You see Mr. Beckett, at this hour, at his best. Having done a 
good, sound morning’s work, he had earned the right to a good, 
sound meal; he told himself that more than one City man had 
come to an untimely end by not taking care of himself. The large 
steak came, and Robert the waiter said, confidently, that he 
thought it would prove difficult to find fault with it. Robert 
brought potatoes in their jackets, and a square slab of cabbage 
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on a silver plate. The wine came in a cradle, as though it were 
extremely youthful instead of being of a ripe age, and, poured 
out, shewed itself of good colour; passed, with honours, the test 
of being moved, to and fro, under the nose. At the first sip, Mr. 
Beckett became brighter, more animated in appearance. One or 
two customers, on entering, called to him cheerily as ‘ Jimmie’ 
and he responded : his neighbour, who had arrived at the apple- 
pudding stage, inquired whether anything had been heard of poor 
old Crayford, and Mr. Beckett was able to reply that Crayford 
was on his last legs. They speculated on the amount Crayford 
would leave, and to whom he would leave it. 

‘Not too warm for a glass of port, is it ?’ inquired the neigh- 
bour, hopefully. By slackening the pace, he had arranged for a 
dead heat with the Stilton. 

‘ T ought not to take it,’ said Mr. Beckett. And began to describe 
some trouble with joints. 

‘ As well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,’ declared the neighbour. 
‘Robert, a small bottle of—you know what.’ 

Our City man found on leaving that the world appeared a 
good deal brighter and better than he had previously imagined. 
He smiled at it until, discovering himself near to the Minories, it 
occurred to him that he had taken a wrong direction, and even this 
unusual blunder was viewed with a certain tolerance : he said his 
mind was occupied with other subjects. On the way to his office, 
he encountered a boy singing a comic song : 


I wish I was with Nancy, 

I do, I do, 

On a second floor, for evermore 
I'd live and die with Nancy 


—and Mr. Beckett, humming the air, considered it engaging and 
tuneful. 

‘ A lady to see you, sir.’ 

‘What name ?’ 

“TI have an idea, sir, that she is young Pycraft’s sister.’ 

‘How these people do worry one, to be sure! They might 
know that once I’ve made up my mind , 

Miss Pycraft, entering the inner room with very proper con- 
fusion, bowed, and apologised for the intrusion: Mr. Beckett 
surveyed her steadily. The girl was dressed in the fashion not 
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on a silver plate. The wine came in a cradle, as though it were 
extremely youthful instead of being of a ripe age, and, poured 
out, shewed itself of good colour; passed, with honours, the test 
of being moved, to and fro, under the nose. At the first sip, Mr. 
Beckett became brighter, more animated in appearance. One or 
two customers, on entering, called to him cheerily as ‘ Jimmie’ 
and he responded: his neighbour, who had arrived at the apple- 
pudding stage, inquired whether anything had been heard of poor 
old Crayford, and Mr. Beckett was able to reply that Crayford 
was on his last legs. They speculated on the amount Crayford 
would leave, and to whom he would leave it. 

‘Not too warm for a glass of port, is it ?’ inquired the neigh- 
bour, hopefully. By slackening the pace, he had arranged for a 
dead heat with the Stilton. 

‘ T ought not to take it,’ said Mr. Beckett. And began to describe 
some trouble with joints. 

‘ As well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,’ declared the neighbour. 
‘Robert, a small bottle of—you know what.’ 

Our City man found on leaving that the world appeared a 
good deal brighter and better than he had previously imagined. 
He smiled at it until, discovering himself near to the Minories, it 
occurred to him that he had taken a wrong direction, and even this 
unusual blunder was viewed with a certain tolerance : he said his 
mind was occupied with other subjects. On the way to his office, 
he encountered a boy singing a comic song : 


I wish I was with Nancy, 
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—and Mr. Beckett, humming the air, considered it engaging and 
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quite of *60, but of a few years earlier: tartan plaid skirts, well 
flounced and extended, and a Zouave jacket; her bonnet had 
green roses, and sat rather prettily upon her carefully crimped 
black hair. Miss Pycraft, after some difficulty in calling up powers 
of speech, got well under way, and talked volubly. A dressmaker, 
it appeared, in Theobald’s Road: Arthur—her brother—and she 
were the only supports and props of an aged mother, who, without 
them, would collapse. Arthur had come home at midday with 
news of the unexpected disaster ; his efforts to find a fresh situation 
had, up to that hour, been without results. 

‘Of course, of course,’ said Mr. Beckett. ‘What did he 
expect ?’ 

Miss Pycraft, greatly perturbed, resolved, so soon as her brother 
had gone out again, to take a step that many, she feared, might 
consider unmaidenly, perhaps almost mannish. 

‘Now, now,’ as the young woman found her handkerchief. 
* You mustn’t mind too much what people say. Compose yourself, 
and—by the bye, you may like to sit down.’ 

Miss Pycraft replied with gratitude and propriety that she knew 
her position in life better than to dare to accept the offer. The 
fact was that Arthur had so often spoken of Mr. Beckett’s generous 
temperament, his kindness to the clerks, his high reputation in the 
City—‘ He thinks the world of you, sir ! -—that she, Miss Pycraft, 
determined to come along, inside an omnibus, not grudging the six- 
pence involved or the bumping journey down and up through 
Holborn, in order to appeal to Mr. Beckett, and urge him to give 
her brother one more chance. 

* He’s had his lesson, sir, and he’s not likely to forget it, and I’m 
certain he’ll remember your clemency, sir, to the last day of his life.’ 
(A wise young woman, Miss Pycraft, in thus attempting no defence, 
but throwing her case upon the mercy of the Court; I think she 
would have done well, but for prejudices of the age, at the Bar.) 

‘My dear young lady!’ Mr. Beckett made a pyramid with his 
hands and spoke across it, in a fatherly manner. ‘ Women-folk 
know nothing of City life, and it is my fervent wish they should never 
do so. I have often said that the moment your sex comes into 
anything like a business career, I go out of it. I can’t imagine that 
it will ever happen. What you don’t understand is that here 
discipline has to be maintained.’ 

The bonnet was so emphatic in agreeing with this view that 
with the aid of a glance at the mirror it had to be re-adjusted. 
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‘ Discipline must be maintained, and it is impossible for those of 
us in authority to go back upon what we have said.’ The hand- 
kerchief was again found. ‘ Wait a bit, wait a bit. I am not 
prepared to say that all the instances of what I may term rebellion 
to law and order are of the same quality. Insubordination has 
many varieties, and the case of your brother is, perhaps, not so 
serious as it might have been. At any rate, I am inclined to recollect 
that, in the words of our immortal Bard, the quality of justice is 
not strained.’ 

Miss Pycraft shewed fitness for public life by arresting herself 
from making a correction. 

‘Not strained,’ repeated Mr. Beckett. ‘It falleth as the so 
on and so forth. And I have to announce to you, that if your 
brother makes a suitable and adequate apology to me for his 
behaviour, he can resume his duties here to-morrow morning.’ 

Miss Pycraft, promising to request Heaven to bless Mr. Beckett, 
left. The City man leaned back in his padded chair, glowing with 
self-content and reviewing the incident complacently. ‘ Rather 
a nice-looking girl, too,’ he remarked. 

He had to be aroused from his doze, because two men in the 
trade had called: he explained to his senior clerk that the mere 
closing of eyes was a great restorative when one suffered from over- 
work. The fresh interview over, he signed letters that were brought 
to him, using a quill pen which had been cut to the point that suited 
him. At ten minutes to five o’clock he washed hands, and in going 
to catch his omnibus in Gracechurch Street, issued a general warn- 
ing that no member of the staff was to leave until work was com- 
pletely finished. 

His daughters kissed him when he arrived at the house : 
they knew marks of affection were welcome to him when he had 
done with the day’s traffic. The elder girl expressed the hope 
that papa was not tired; hinted a fear that he might be 
disinclined for the stress and turmoil of a party. 

‘Life in the old dog yet,’ he declared, genially. ‘But bless 
my soul, my dear, how smart you look in your muslin dress, and 
your new crinoline. This means ’"—he gave a waggish look— this 
undoubtedly means that some one special is expected.’ 

‘Oh, papa.’ 

“It’s all right,’ he said, comfortingly ; ‘I can’t expect to keep 
you in the old nest for ever. Make the most of your opportunities. 
Marry young and marry often.’ 
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The news went about the house that Mr. Beckett was in 
admirable fettle: his last quip found itself downstairs and was 
well received by the cook and the housemaid. ‘The things the 
master says!’ ejaculated cook, amusedly. 

Mr. Albert Ruggles came in good time for dinner, and was con- 
ducted to the drawing-room, where Mrs. Beckett received him 
graciously, and the elder girl—who had shewn a considerable amount 
of restlessness as half-past six approached—became flushed at a 
moment when she particularly desired to look pale and interesting. 
The drawing-room was well crowded with furniture, and the mantel- 
piece had no empty spaces ; walls were covered with oil paintings 
and the general impression in the household was that many of these 
might, if only kept long enough, prove to be of value. Mr. Ruggles, 
a spruce, well set-up youth, conducted himself admirably in a trying 
situation, and talked on the few subjects considered to be within 
the female range: he was acquainted with all that went on in 
London, and spoke of Mr. Paul Bedford, pictures at the Academy 
by Mr. Egg, Mr. Tupper’s new book of sonnets. The younger 
girl and the boy entered in: Ruggles discussed with the latter the 
question of round-arm bowling coupled with the name of Willsher of 
Kent. The coming in of Mr. Beckett checked conversation ; the 
elder girl noticed, with relief, that papa was still in excellent 
temper, and that he shook hands heartily with Mr. Ruggles; assured 
the young man no extra charge was made for seats, and forced 
him into the largest armchair. Young Ruggles inquired whether 
Mr. Beckett had endured a tiring day, and the host replied that 
he had been at it for seven mortal hours, with scarcely a second 
to himself. Ruggles declared that City life was uncom- 
monly wearing and tearing to the constitution, more perhaps in 
corn than in sugar: the other said it was not so much a matter 
of constitution as a question of mental strain; his medical man 
had often said to him: ‘Eat what you like, Mr. Beckett, and 
drink what you like, but take care not to overtax the mind.’ 
Ruggles, with a fervent air, hoped Mr. Beckett was following 
out this wise counsel, urging him to recollect that good men 
were scarce; the host said he did his best, and no one could do 
more. Dinner was announced, and Ruggles offered his arm to 
Mrs. Beckett. 

It was a meal that appeared to assume food had not been pre- 
viously offered during the day, and Mr. Beckett, in carving the large 
joint of roast beef, ignored the protest of his daughters—‘ Oh, 
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papa, you have given me a lot!’ Gravy, red and warm, was 
spooned from the dish, and more gravy was poured over each plate ; 
Mr. Beckett told a story communicated to him by a mustard 
manufacturer. All hands being set to work, Mrs. Beckett prompted 
her husband, and furnished him with cues— 

‘What is that story of yours, dear, about a Member of Parlia- 
ment out hunting ?’ 

And Mr. Beckett, prefacing each anecdote with the hedging 
phrase of ‘ Expect our friend Ruggles has heard it,’ gave several 
from his repertory, and the young man (Heaven forgive him !) 
declared that each was, to him, new, and fresh, and novel. Ruggles 
felt it necessary to shew a spirit of reciprocity, but the host proved 
more admirable in recounting than in listening, and a glance from 
the elder girl stopped the visitor from pursuing his intention. A 
pudding followed made of slices of sponge-cakes and layers of jam, 
set in a pond of thick custard, the whole vehemently flavoured 
with sherry. Cheese, fruit— 

‘From my own garden, Ruggles. At the next house, they 
can’t grow anything like these cherries. Help yourselves to claret, 
and pass the decanter along.’ 

And the children are taken upstairs by Mrs. Beckett. Elder 
daughter, at the doorway, seems to have some thoughts of swooning, 
but reconsiders the matter, and door closes without any perturb- 
ing incident. Just as well this, for young Ruggles is about to set 
out on a daring expedition wherein anything may happen : he grips 
the nut-crackers as the only arm of defence with which he can 
furnish himself. 

‘Sir, I—I want to ask you a question.’ 

* Ruggles,’ says Mr. Beckett, encouragingly, ‘ proceed ! ’ 

‘Mr. Beckett,’ rushing into the thick of the forest, ‘ I love your 
elder daughter, and wish you to allow me to pay my attentions to 
her.’ 

Mr. Beckett rises, and goes to the hearthrug, the platform from 
which he is accustomed to make his speeches in the house. Sends 
hands deep into plaid trousers pockets ; shakes his head. ‘ Have 
you said anything to my child about this ? ’ 

‘Not a word, sir.’ Ruggles ought to give signs of confusion, 
but omits them. 

‘Now I’m a business man,’ says Mr. Beckett, deliberately, 
“and my habits are business-like. What—putting itat the lowest 
figure—is the income you can reckon upon ?’ 
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* At the lowest figure, six hundred a year. At the highest, 
in view of some success I’ve had recently-——’ 

* My lad,’ he interrupts, ‘ it will break my heart to lose her, and 
her mother will, I fear, never be the same again. But I see that 
this is a case of true love, and all I say is—go in and win!’ 

The evening party began at eight, and lasted until eleven. A 
dozen young people came, and there was music, with the now 
engaged Miss Beckett playing a piece on the harp, and very properly 
breaking down half-way through, necessitating the production of 
fans and of smelling-salts ; everyone said ‘ Poor dear, what can 
you expect!’ and Ruggles tried to look as though he were not 
responsible. Miss Beckett recovered sufficiently to accompany 
him with two songs by the Honourable Mrs. Norton. The boy, 
allowed, as a special concession, to stay up, was nearly induced 
to give an imitation of Mr. Albert Smith, but not quite. One of the 
visitors performed a clever trick with a fourpenny-bit and a glass 
of water; no one could understand how it was done excepting 
Mr. Beckett, who announced that it was merely legerdemain. A 
father came for two of the girl guests, and Mr. Beckett took him off 
to the study, to taste some of the best that money could buy, and 
to smoke one of the finest cigars ingenuity was able to select. 
Young Ruggles had to go, and the elder Miss Beckett. went down- 
stairs to assist him in the arduous task of finding his hat. 

At a quarter past eleven o’clock, the City man, in slippers, 
was alone with his wife, who, to keep him company, took a very 
small glass of home-made wine. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ he said jovially, ‘ that gets rid of one of them.’ 

‘Yes, James,’ she said. ‘ And I only hope our girl will be as 
happy in her married life as her mother has been.’ 

With some discomposure of manner, Mr. Beckett urged his wife 
not to be a fool 























CRAIGO WOODS 


Craico Woods, wi’ the splash o’ the cauld rain beatin’ 
I the back end o’ the year. 

When the clouds hang laigh wi’ the weicht o’ their load o’ greetin’ 
An’ the autumn wind’s asteer ; 

Ye may stand like ghaists, ye may fa’ i’ the blast that’s cleft ye. 
To rot i’ the chilly dew, 

But when will I mind on aucht since the day I left ye 
Like I mind on you—on you ? 


Craigo Woods, i’ the licht o’ September sleepin’ 
An’ the saft mist o’ the morn, 
When the hairst climbs to ye’re feet, an’ the sound o’ reapin’ 
Comes up frae the stookit corn, 
An’ the braw reed puddock-stules are like jewels blinkin’ 
An’ the bramble haps ye baith, 
O what do I see, i’ the lang nicht, lyin’ an’ thinkin’ 
As I see ye’re wraith—ye’re wraith ? 


There’s a road to a far-off land, an’ the land is yonder 
Whaur a’ men’s hopes are set, 

We dinna ken hoo’ lang we maun hae to wander 
But we'll a’ win to it yet; 

An’ gin there’s woods o’ fir an’ the licht atween them, 
I winna speir its name, 

But I’ll lay me doon by the puddock-stules when I’ve seen them 
An’ I'll cry ‘ ’m hame—I’m hame!’ 

VIOLET JACOB. 














CONCERNING TIGERS. 


‘Baron STALBENHEIM awfully anxious shoot tiger. Will you 
give him chance ?’ 


Sent by a friend of mine from the other side of India, the above 
telegram was my first introduction to the Baron. It was typical 
of the way things happen out East. The Baron had chanced 
to run across this particular friend eight hundred miles away, 
about the only man I knew in that part of India, and the friend 
having no tigers in his own district, but being evidently impressed 
by the Baron and his keenness to shoot one had passed him on 
to me. I had wired back ‘ Delighted,’ and this was all my previous 
knowledge of Baron Stalbenheim, who arrived, after a further 
exchange of telegrams, a few days later. Having only a limited 
acquaintance with the German nation, I am afraid I pictured him 
in my mind’s eye, as I drove to the station to meet him, as the 
German Baron of English popular fiction; with the result that 
he was so unlike what I expected, as he got out of the train, that, 
in spite of the improbability of two Europeans alighting at that 
wayside station, my eye instinctively looked beyond him in search 
of some one more like the picture of my imagination. No one 
from his appearance would have suspected the little man, who 
advanced towards me and warmly gripped my hand, of being 
obsessed by the desire to shoot a tiger. Instead of the big, muscular 
Teuton, rather beefy and obtrusively healthy, as he had taken 
shape in my mind, the Baron was short and very thin, a man of 
about thirty-five, pale and delicate-looking, with pince-nez and a 
pronounced stoop. He was so absolutely of the student type 
that I wondered for a moment whether the friend who had sent 
him had put the tiger into his telegram by way of a joke. But 
the first minute of his conversation was enough to reassure me on 
that point, and to disclose the fact that the desire to shoot a 
tiger, at least for the moment, completely obsessed the 
Baron Stalbenheim’s mind. 

‘I luv much the arms,’ he told me eagerly, as gun-case after 
gun-case was hauled out of the carriage, “ but I haf never yet shot 
the tiger. You haf shot many, is it not ?’ 
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It was humiliating to have to confess it, but I had at that time 
shot none. I felt that I was creating a very bad impression at 
the outset. 

‘But it may be that you haf not tried ?’ he said, looking at 
me critically as if his opinion of me depended altogether on my 
reply. To have had a chance of shooting ‘a tiger and not to 
have tried, it was obvious, would involve instant condemnation 
beyond redemption in the eyes of Baron Stalbenheim in his 
present frame of mind. 

‘It has not been for want of trying,’ I was happily able to 
explain to him with truth; ‘ but the fact is that the jungle here 
is so dense and so low-lying, often only just above river-level, 
that it is impossible to beat it or even in most places to get through 
it on foot. So the chances are all in favour of the tiger. It is not 
so much a case of getting at the tiger as of waiting until the tiger 
comes to you. It is thus very largely a matter of luck.’ 

From the moment that he arrived I could get the Baron to 
talk of nothing but tigers. He seemed not to have another idea 
of any kind in his head. I grew interested, and tried to discover 
when and how this all-absorbing desire to shoot a tiger had arisen. 
But I failed signally. All the Baron’s past, like his present and 
his future, seemed to be filled by this one subject. Never had my 
limited stock of tiger stories, gathered during a year’s residence 
in the Sunderbans, been listened to with such rapt attention. 

It was not until we had started in the launch for the most 
promising shooting-ground near the sea face, that the dangerous 
side of the Baron’s obsession began to show itself. Even before 
we had weighed anchor he was busy with his guns. The upper 
deck was literally strewn with them. There were guns and rifles 
of every size and make in beautiful leather cases. It was their 
absolutely brand-newness that gave me the first suspicion, and the 
way in which the Baron handled them very soon confirmed it. 
He did it with all the confidence of ignorance. By the time we 
had started they were all fully loaded and laid promiscuously about 
the deck, pointing in all directions. It was almost impossible 
to choose a spot on which one or other of them was not pointed. 
A mild remonstrance on my part being brushed aside with a con- 
descending, if not contemptuous, smile, I carefully moved one or 
two of them when their owner was not looking, and drew our 
deck-chairs into a quiet corner. It was impossible, however, to 
keep the Baron still for long, and it was difficult to know whether 
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one) preferred jhim moving about or sitting down, since when he 
did sit down he was generally balancing a couple of rifles, fully 
loaded, across his knees in one’s close proximity. 

‘I luv much the arms,’ he told me again several times, 
fondling them in a way that made even the Serang, who prides 
himself on being a bit of a shikari, look jumpy. 

For miles the river ran through paddy-fields, and its smooth 
surface was unruffled by any moving object alive or dead. The 
Baron was obviously impatiently waiting for something to shoot at, 
time after time jumping up and levelling gun or rifle at imaginary 
objects on river or bank. At the entrance to the Sunderbans, 
however, things changed. Here there were many things to serve 
as targets for him to aim at, and he missed no possible opportunity. 
On either bank, low-lying, scarcely rising above the water’s edge, 
the forest shuts in the river, one long magnificent avenue of trees 
with the broad swift-flowing stream between. But the wonderful 
peace of it, the peace that had fallen in great measure or small 
upon every other visitor I had brought this way, was gone. The 
Baron regarded all things only as targets on which to practise his 
skill. Weapon after weapon he took up and fired to right and left 
as we sped along, trying to get his hand in, as he put it, for the 
tiger he hoped to draw upon later. His constant and reckless 
firing so got upon my nerves that I was forced to tell him more 
tiger stories to keep him still. 

‘It was just here,’ I narrated to him, as we swung round out 
of the broad main stream into a narrow khal scarce wide enough 
for two steamers to pass, ‘that a tiger was shot not long since as 
it swam across the river. It was just one of those lucky chances 
that sometimes comes to one shooting in the Sunderbans. There 
are five of us officers at headquarters, and though we have been 
here for over a year, not one of us has been lucky enough to bag 
a tiger, and I can assure you that it has not been for want of 
trying. Yet up from Calcutta comes an old retired Government 
clerk, who has spent all his life on an office stool and has scarcely 
ever had a gun in his hands before, but who suddenly gets bitten 
in the unaccustomed leisure of retirement with the desire to 
shoot a tiger. A cousin or nephew in the Forest Department 
up here gives him the chance, and the very first day they get 
here a tiger swims straight across in front of their budgerow 
and the old man bags it with a single shot.’ 

‘ [shall be like that,’ said the Baron confidently and impressively. 
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‘Things always happen differently to me from what they do to 
anybody else.’ 

I laughed and assured him that the chances were at least ten 
to one against him. Numerous as tigers are in the Sunderbans, 
it is only rarely that one is lucky enough to see one while passing 
along the rivers on a launch or budgerow. Yet they have been known 
to be found asleep on the bank fully exposed to view ; while once 
I came upon two taking a bath in the shallow water by the river- 
bank, splashing about with their tails and thoroughly enjoying 
themselves. It is on the sea front, however, that there is the best 
chance of coming across them, the miles of sand that separate the 
forest from the sea being often found covered with their pug marks. 
The Baron’s excitement as to what the morrow, when we should 
reach the sea front, might bring, was intense. Little did either 
of us foresee what was to happen before the morrow dawned. 

Anchored for the night just above a tiny village on the bank, 
we were sitting on the upper deck, watching the glorious sunset 
that was enfolding the long, broad stretch of river in a wonderful 
garment of crimson and gold. Over all there had fallen the great 
stillness and the great peace. Even the Baron, after an exhausting 
day devoted to the expenditure of innumerable cartridges, had 
at last subsided. The river itself seemed almost to be at rest 
after the haste and heat of the day, stretching away into space, 
on the one hand a lake of life and fire in the setting sun, on the 
other a still expanse of silvery grey, already falling into the shadow 
of night. On either side the exquisite tangle of trees that clothed 
the bank grew into broad lines of blackness against the lightness 
of the sky. 

In our long deck-chairs, with our feet upon the rails, we sat 
facing the bank, on which, some fifty yards or so away, but a little 
lower down the stream, stood a tiny village, a mere collection of 
bamboo, mud-walled huts among the trees. Just immediately 
in front of us was a small opening in the jungle, where the bank 
gradually shelved down into the river. I should hardly have 
noticed it, but for the figure of a woman, with a brass water-pot 
under her arm, swinging gracefully out from between the trees and 
passing down to the edge of the river to draw water. She seemed 
to furnish the one last little touch of picturesqueness to the peaceful 
evening scene. I watched her lazily as she moved a few steps into 
the stream and stooped with unerring Eastern grace to fill her 
water-pot. 
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Then suddenly in the midst of the exquisite stillness there 
came to us both the sense of coming danger. I sat up quickly, 
wondering at the strange feeling of tension that had gripped me. 
And then Isaw. Out from between the trees on the path by which 
the woman had come shone two glowing points of fire. The huge 
form crouching behind them was only faintly outlined against the 
surrounding shadow. Between it and the woman drawing water 
from the river there could not have been the space of ten feet. Yet 
so noiselessly had the danger come that she was all-unconscious 
of it. I turned to seize my rifle, but the Baron was before me and 
the report of his rang out. For a moment in the gathering dusk 
I could not see what had happened. Then the horrible truth dawned 
upon me. The tiger had disappeared as noiselessly as he had come. 
Only the form of the woman lay motionless where she had fallen, 
half in, half out of the water, with the brass lota still clasped in 
her hands. 

I am bound to say that the Baron did all that was possible 
afterwards. No one could have been more upset than he was. 
He talked no more that night about shooting tigers. After I 
had returned from the village, where I had gone at once to see 
if anything could be done, we ate a very silent dinner and turned 
in. But all night long the low throbbing of the drums and the 
weird mourning chant of the women in the village down-stream 
floated up to us, and kept us awake. Twice I went up on deck, 
feeling it impossible to remain down below. Overhead a brilliant 
company of stars shone out of a cloudless sky, and mirrored them- 
selves in the still clear stream that seemed to hover motionless 
between the turning of the tides. The forest on either bank rose 
out of the silver stream like a sable setting. No sound of Nature 
broke the stillness. Only in the village down-stream was there 
any sign of life, bright red lights gleaming out of the darkness whence 
the throbbing of the drums came with such maddening monotony, 
broken only by the long, low wailing cadences of the mourning 
dirge. Dawn came and the drums still beat. Only the chanting 
of the women had died down, its sudden cessation bringing a new 
sense of desolation in the cheerless dim half-light that heralded 
in the day. 

Soon after the sun was up I went ashore. Though I anticipated 
no trouble at all from the villagers, I thought it best, for his sake 
and theirs, to leave the Baron on board. As I expected, they took 
what had happened resignedly. It was ‘kismet.’ Such had been 
the woman’s fate; and who can fight against Fate? I could do 
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nothing but present the husband with the one hundred rupees 
which the Baron had wished to give. He was a man of the poorest 
cultivating class, and such a sum meant much to him. He had 
probably never in his wildest dreams imagined himself possessing 
so much. He received it, however, in a dull stolid manner that 
might have covered amazement at his sudden wealth, or expressed 
indifference to it, as compensation for the loss he had suffered. I 
wondered much which it was as he leisurely tucked the money 
and roll of notes into his waist-cloth. But I was not to be left 
long in doubt. I had passed out of the village on my way back to 
the launch, and was nearing the opening in the trees where the 
tragedy had taken place, when I happened to look round and 
saw the man following me. It was evident from his manner that 
there was something he wanted to say, so I stopped and asked 
him what it was. He folded his hands and put his head on one 
side with a deprecating, hesitating look, standing on one foot and 
scratching himself with the other. 

‘Well,’ I said encouragingly, ‘ what is it ?’ 

For still another moment he hesitated. Then he spoke. 
‘Saheb,’ he said, drawing nearer and speaking hurriedly, ‘I have 
got another wife at home. Would the Saheb pay as much if he 
shot her too ?’ 

I found the Baron sitting gloomily on deck with all his guns 
put away. For the first time since the accident the glimmer of 
a smile crossed his face when I told him the story. 

‘ And anyhow,’ he commented, evidently once more disposed to 
take a brighter view of things—‘ anyhow if I had not killed her the 
tiger would haf, which would probably haf been much more painful 
than I was. Also the husband would not haf got the hundred 
rupees. So after all it seems that I am the only one to be—what 
you call ?—pitied.’? 

With which philosophical reflection he called for his guns again, 
and I once more went in fear of my life. But we saw no more 
tigers that trip. 

The scene that we had watched of the tiger stalking its human 
prey, though seldom witnessed, is unfortunately only too common 
a one in the Sunderbans. Every year there is a heavy toll of life 
levied among the wood-cutters, honey-gatherers, and fishermen, 
whose occupations lead them into the depths of the forest, as well 
as among the cultivators who earn a precarious livelihood from 
the soil on its outskirts. The fishermen who live in their boats 
have the greatest security, but tigers have been known on several 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. 209, N.S: 45 
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occasions to board them at night, and drag out and carry off 
the sleeping occupants. The wood-cutters and honey-gatherers, 
who perforce often have to sleep in the forest itself, usually build 
machans, or platforms, raised well off the ground among the trees. 
Even here, however, they are by no means safe. An incident 
that happened to one party of wood-cutters is sufficient evidence 
of the ferocity and resourcefulness of the Sunderbans tiger, once 
he has acquired a taste for human blood. Each party usually 
takes with it a fakir, whose duty it is by his incantations to protect 
the other members against attack from wild beasts. This particular 
party, some twelve in number, had taken the precaution to provide 
themselves with a fakir, and had built a large platform between 
two trees, nine feet from the ground, for their further safety. 
The first night the fakir slept with them on the platform, but, in 
spite of his presence, a tiger came while they were asleep and 
dragged one of the wood-cutters from the platform. It must have 
sprung up the trunk of the tree and held on with three feet, while 
with the fourth it dragged the nearest wood-cutter from off the 
platform. In the trunk of the tree, just over nine feet from the 
ground, it had left the marks of its claws, and in one of the holes 
was found a claw which it must have wrenched off in dropping 
to the ground again. Yet so silently did it secure its prey that 
none of the other sleepers on the machan awoke. The man must 
either have been struck senseless by a blow from the tiger, 
or, if not killed instantly, have become so paralysed with fright 
as to be unable to call out. It was not until the following morning 
when they awoke that they found one of their number missing. 
Cautiously following up the tracks of the tiger, which were only 
too clearly marked by blood-stains, they found what remained 
of their comrade’s body some three hundred yards away. The 
tiger having eaten his fill had made off with the dawn, in 
all probability to return again at dusk. The wood-cutters, having 
no other means of taking their revenge upon the tiger, poisoned 
the remains of their comrade’s body in the hope that the tiger 
would come back and finish his meal. The tiger did return the 
next night, but, unfortunately, from excess of zeal they had so 
over-poisoned the body that, as my little head clerk would 
doubtless have said, the tiger was ‘unable to contain the 
contents in its interior ’ and so escaped scot-free, after presumably 
suffering a temporary indisposition only. 

Upon the fakir naturally fell the wrath of the remaining members 
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of the party which had engaged him. They had brought him 
and paid him to protect them from the tigers, yet in spite 
of him the very first night one of their number had been 
carried off. Thoroughly roused by what had happened, and 
writhing under their contempt and sarcasm, the fakir grew 
boastful and foolhardy. It was only because he had fallen 
asleep that the tiger had dared to come near them, he declared. 
In future he would remain awake at nights, and they should see 
that they would not be again molested. Not only would he remain 
awake, but he would stay below on the ground underneath the 
machan for their complete protection. To appreciate the courage 
that this demanded can only be understood by those who have come 
in contact with the absolute terror that the near vicinity of a 
tiger arouses in these people. It is an astonishing thing that 
the fakir should have offered to remain below, and that his party 
should have allowed him to do so. However, remain below he did, 
with the result that on the following morning there was no fakir 
to be found. He had disappeared as silently as their comrade 
a few nights before, and his mangled body was found later, on 
almost exactly the same spot. Altogether unnerved by two 
such tragedies the wood-cutters fled from the place, and it was 
long before anyone could be induced to work in that part of the 
forest again. 

SHELLAND BRADLEY. 
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A SAXON DIPLOMATIST OF THE ’THIRTIES. 


THE opportunity of a ‘private view’ into the personal side of 
history is becoming a rare privilege in these days of the broadcast 
publication of reminiscences; but such a piece of good fortune 
recently fell to the writer of this paper when he was kindly given 
access to some papers left by Baron de Gersdorff, who held the 
position of Saxon Minister Resident in London during the reign 
of William IV and the early days of Queen Victoria. Gersdorff 
may now be forgotten in London, but there was a time when he 
was a well-known figure in English society. He was a very early 
friend of the late King Edward VII, to an audience with whom 
he was admitted within a week of the latter’s birth. The 
acquaintance was subsequently improved, and to the end of his 
life King Edward habitually talked about ‘ old Gersdorff’ to a 
lady descended from the latter, whom he sometimes met. 

Gersdorff was popular, was invited everywhere, and enjoyed 
the hospitality of many historic houses. William IV seems to 
have taken a fancy to him from the first; amongst other things, 
for the curious but characteristic reason that Gersdorff, having 
in his boyhood come within measurable distance of becoming a 
naval cadet at Copenhagen, ranked in his eyes almost as a naval 
officer; and he became a constant guest at the Royal table. 
The King appears to have been rather unreasonably touchy 
on some points; he found it hard to forgive any foreign Royalty 
who was a little tardy in paying his respects upon landing on 
British soil; and he was extremely angry with poor Hudson for 
taking a night’s well-earned rest before reporting himself to his 
Sovereign on returning from his historic journey to fetch Peel 
home from Italy in the political crisis of 1834. But, on the whole, 
in these pages he radiates with kindness, good-nature, and high 
spirits. On one occasion, while Gersdorff was his guest at Windsor, 
the King asked him whether he was going up to London for the 
next day’s levée—a duty which he would have been bound to 
perform, however reluctant to leave the delights of Windsor and 
face the dust and worry of a double journey. ‘ Restez ici,’ said 
the King. ‘Je me charge de faire vos excuses au Roi.’ 

One morning at the Castle Gersdorff was invited for music to 
Lady Falkland’s room, and while, accompanied by her, he was 
singing a German song at the piano, noticing smiles, he turned 
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round and found that the King ‘had entered silently and 
unexpectedly, and ‘was imitating the gestures and attitudes 
of a fashionable singer.’ His high spirits seem often to have 
found vent in toasts at dinner; for instance, he used always to 
take wine with Lady Jersey with the words: ‘To the left side of 
Temple Bar,’ and each time took fresh delight in this playful, 
but somewhat artless, allusion to her paternal Bank. After the 
ladies had gone the toasts grew somewhat broader, and the 
conversation generally took a naval turn. One evening he told 
of the capture by an English man-of-war of a French ship bound 
for the West Indies with a large cargo of hair-powder and pomatum. 
This the midshipmen promptly baked into hot rolls, using the 
powder as flour and the pomatum as butter. Admiral Sir John 
Woolmore, who happened to be dining at Buckingham Palace, 
at once capped this by saying that the crew of the Victory had 
made themselves ‘ beastly drunk’ on their return journey after 
Trafalgar by tapping the rum in which Nelson’s body had been 
preserved. 

The King’s love for his old service shows itself everywhere, 
and we hear of magnificent maritime manceuvres carried out under 
his supervision on Virginia Water by the naval officers of his suite 
to the strains of a Guards band posted on the shore. These 
evolutions were performed in the old long-boat of the Victory, 
which had been rigged up as a model frigate, and the King himself, 
watch in hand, used often to direct the firing of the salute by its 
guns. 

His medical advisers had succeeded in cutting down his allow- 
ance of alcohol at dinner to one bottle of sherry, and by means of 
treachery in the Royal pantry had even contrived partially to 
dilute this with water. But this relative moderation did not prevent 
him from frequently falling asleep at table or in the drawing-room. 
He did not, however, like his guests to follow his example. We 
are told of an Anglomaniac Count who came to England as repre- 
sentative of Russia at the Conference of London which assembled 
in 1832 to settle the affairs of Belgium. This nobleman managed 
to dispose of his duties in London in one or two days every week, 
and spent the rest of his time hunting at Melton. One evening at 
dinner in Buckingham Palace he ‘ carried his imitation of English 
manners to such a length as to go to sleep at the King’s table,’ to 
Which in consequence he was never invited again. 

William did not suffer drinkers of water gladly, and on one 
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occasion when Leopold, King of the Belgians, who was no favourite 
of his, had the temerity to ask one of the Royal servants for a glass 
of that beverage, the King’s indignation burst forth with ‘ What 
are you doing? Water is not drunk at my table.’ 

In this epoch of widespread Teutophobia and Gallomania it is 
almost refreshing to read of William’s old-fashioned hatred of 
France and all things French. It needed all Queen Adelaide’s tact 
to persuade him to show the Duke of Orleans the barest hospitality ; 
a pair of red pantaloons at a levée threw him into a frenzy; and 
when at Windsor a Neapolitan prince fresh from a review in Paris 
referred to the French troops as the finest in the world, he shouted 
out across the table ‘ No, I’ll be damned if they are!’ On another 
occasion he asked Gersdorff what he knew of the antecedents of 
the Duc de Trévise, the President of the Council at the Tuileries, 
but cut him short almost at the first word of his answer with ‘I 
know, I know, but I won’t hear any more about those rascals.’ 
Finally, in the face of an existing alliance, he selected his speech at a 
regimental dinner as the most suitable place in which to refer to the 
French as ‘ our natural enemies.’ 

Nor were his feelings towards Russia very different. ‘There 
are not ten honest men in France and Russia put together,’ he once 
said to Gersdorff, and proceeded to name them and explain away 
their apparent French or Russian nationality. In 1831, when the 
Grand-Duchess Helena of Russia visited England, he began his 
speech of welcome to her with ‘J’aime l’Empereur de Russie, il 
reste chez lui.’ On another occasion this model of discretion, 
when conducting the Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs round 
Windsor Castle, pointed to the portrait of the Czar Nicholas with 
the words ‘ Voila l’archi-arlequin de son temps,’ and launching 
into a violent anti-Russian tirade concluded with ‘ Il faudra bientot 
les rosser.’ 

In strong contrast is the tact of Queen Adelaide. We know 
that she could not understand English politics; but apart from 
this her savoir-faire seems to have been remarkable, and Gersdorff 
at any rate is grateful to her for rescuing him from many an awkward 
predicament in which her husband’s reckless conversation had 
placed him. Her position with regard to the Fitz-Clarences could 
have been by no means easy, yet in spite of rebuffs she treated 
them with the utmost consideration and kindness, and even 
went so far as to send each of them a cheque for 100I. every 
year at Christmas. We should imagine that this would be 4 
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respectable figure for a stepmother’s Christmas present even in 
New York. 

Gersdorfi had a sincere admiration for England and the English, 
and in particular for the first ranks of the aristocracy. He was 
very far from being a snob, and made many warm friendships 
among families without any great distinction of birth; but he 
seems to have found the social atmosphere at the very summit 
more congenial than that immediately below it. In a letter to 
a friend written in 1835 he says : 


Although England is blessed with an abundance of what we 
call good society on the Continent, it is only among those persons 
of high rank who form the cream of London society that the art 
of putting one really at one’s ease is understood. Among them 
there is a simpler tone even in their luxury, and although this 
is quite sufficient to dazzle a poor foreigner, it is more a matter 
of course than in the second rank of society, where one has the 
feeling that one’s host only invites one with the object of having 
“a full house ” every day of the week, and of getting an opportunity 
to air the family plate and the powdered footmen. 


He waxes very enthusiastic about a visit to Lord Jersey at 
Middleton, which he describes as ‘ offering to its guests every 
possible rational enjoyment.’ 

By way of contrast he received at this time a letter from a 
relative in Saxony who had known the joys of English hospitality 
at one time, and whom the letter shows to have had an intimate 
knowledge not only of England, but of English ideas about Germany. 
He complains bitterly of the form of social amusements prevalent 
among his own neighbours; with whom he must spend his days 


tirant des liévres par douzaines, mangeant des ‘ Butterbemmchen’ 
et ‘raw ham’ avec les doigts, avalant la fumée des pipes de mes 
braves compagnons chaque fois que j’ouvre la bouche pour rire 
de leurs mauvaises plaisanteries et ne trouvant rien de plus doux 
que la vie d’un vrai ‘ German baron. ’ 


Times have changed, and we fancy that if Gersdorfi’s fastidious 
relative was now to make a tour of the country-houses of England 
he would have to put up with perhaps more pipe-smoking and sand- 
wich-eating thanin Germany. Even raw ham seems to be following 
in the steps of its cousin the Leberwurst and taking out papers of 
naturalisation ; at any rate the shops of its purveyors flourish 
more and more exceedingly every year in the City of London. 
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One characteristic of the English of which Gersdorff does not 
approve is what he considers their somewhat unceremonious 
manner of treating Royalty. Apropos of this there is an 
amusing tale of Lord Wilton at Dresden on his mission to invest 
the King of Saxony with the Garter. As a boy at Munich he had 
made the acquaintance of the family of the Queen of Saxony, 
who had been a Bavarian princess; so, upon meeting her again, 
on his arrival at the Court, with an off-hand manner which 
horrified Gersdorff more than the Queen, he proceeded to inter- 
rogate her as to her various sisters. ‘ Et Elise,’ he asked, ‘ qu’est 
elle devenue?’ ‘Elise est devenue reine de Prusse’ was the 
answer. 

The air in England of the ’thirties and early ‘forties seems in 
reality to have been impregnated with somewhat of an. anti- 
monarchical spirit. Perhaps George III’s ill-starred attempts to 
assert his prerogative may still have been fresh in the public mind. 
But, however this may be, the tendency showed itself not only in 
the lack of enthusiasm which greeted the appearance of Royalty 
in public, but even in the manner in which Ministers treated the 
Crown. Victoria complained to Prince Ernest of Saxony that her 
private letters were opened by the Foreign Office before they left 
London. ‘La Royauté en Angleterre est un principe et non pas 
une réalité,’ said a foreign critic when the Dutch Ambassador was 
refused leave by Palmerston to present to the Queen his Sovereign’s 
letter of congratulation on the birth of the Princess Royal personally. 
‘Well, well, it will last my time at any rate ’ was Melbourne’s 
comment on the cold reception of the Royal toast at a City dinner. 
Melbourne himself certainly cannot be said to have stood upon any 
ceremony with the young Queen. He dined regularly at the 
Palace and as regularly fell asleep at table: sometimes too, alas! 
on a sofa in the drawing-room after dinner. On the occasion of a 
command appearance at Windsor of Rachel, the great French 
actress, he filled in a dramatic pause in one of her most tragic 
recitations with a snore so loud and raucous that the whole audience 
melted into laughter instead of tears. On another occasion, on 
the terrace at Windsor, upon the Queen expressing admiration for 
some children, Melbourne, who was walking beside her, horrified 
the ladies in waiting by answering ‘ Yes, but what does your 

Majesty think about the nursemaid ? ’ 

Queen Victoria, however, far from being annoyed by these 
free-and-easy manners, seems to have been intensely amused by 
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them. There is a delightful description of a little scene which 
followed the Princess Royal’s christening. The Royal family were 
for the most part grouped in chairs round a large fire. Queen 
Adelaide, seeing that the Duchess of Gloucester found the 
heat trying, made room for her on a sofa a little farther away 
from the fireplace. Melbourne, hardly giving the unfortunate 
Duchess time to get clear of the chair she was vacating, sank down 
into it with such a sonorous sigh of relief that Queen Victoria burst 
into uncontrollable laughter. 

But if crowned heads were treated cavalierly in England, things 
apparently were even worse in Belgium. When Frederick William 
IV of Prussia was posting to England to stand sponsor for the new- 
born Prince of Wales, he found that a shower of rain had put to 
flight the entire Belgian guard of honour, which had fled pell-mell 
into various houses without so much as posting a sentry to warn 
them of the Royal arrival. At Ostend a Prussian equerry was much 
displeased with the attitude of the crowd who watched the King’s 
embarkation ; hardly raising their hats, they stood there puffing 
at their pipes in stolid apathy. The equerry addressed a sharp 
complaint to the officer commanding the Belgian guard of honour 
on the quay. ‘ Que voulez-vous, Monsieur, que j’y fasse ?’ was 
the answer. ‘ Le peuple a l’habitude de fumer, d’ailleurs un roi est 
un homme comme un autre.’ Gersdorff’s sympathies are all with 
the equerry, but to the anarchistic spirit of to-day the officer’s reply 
seems to have contained elements of reason. 

Frederick William IV is another monarch who gives us the 
impression that despite Shakespearean and other quotations, 
the expression ‘as happy as a king’ is not such a paradox as it 
sounds. We hear of him on one occasion out of sheer high spirits 
taking a flying leap from the top of a coach on to a haystack. 

We get a characteristic glimpse of Palmerston, of whom, for 
a variety of reasons, our memoirist did not approve. One Sunday 
morning when they were both staying at Windsor they were placed 
in the chapel side by side in seats so far, alas! from the preacher 
that not a word of the sermon could reach them. Palmerston 
occupied himself for a long time by turning over the pages of the 
Prayer Book with raised eyebrows and an amused smile. Finally, 
holding the book out to Gersdorff open at the Creed, he said ‘ Well, 
that’s what we nave to believe ! ’ 

Of Peel, with whom he stayed on several occasions at Drayton, 
Gersdorff had the highest opinion. An amusing incident which 
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he records in connexion with the Grand Duke Michael of Russia’s 
visit to Drayton in 1843 is worth mentioning by the way. As he 
was departing there suddenly appeared on the dicky of one of his 
carriages two little Cossacks whom no member of the Drayton 
household remembered to have seen before. It appeared that, 
arriving in the dark with the rest of the suite, they had escaped 
notice, and had lain under their master’s bed for the whole period 
of his visit, supporting life upon food brought to them by their 
Russian fellow-servants. 

The antipathy for Peel and everything connected with him 
displayed by Victoria during the early years of her reign must 
have been remarkable. One evening at a Court ball soon after 
his return from a visit to Drayton, Gersdorff was enjoying the 
honour of a dance with Her Majesty, when he was suddenly 
disconcerted by her point-blank question, ‘ Comment trouvez-vous 
Miss Peel?’ Utterly ata loss what to say, he murmured ‘Quelle 
était loin d’étre si bien que sa mére.’ ‘Je ne la trouve pas bien 
du tout,’ was the rejoinder. 

Gersdorff was a keen sportsman, and on his arrival in England 
lost no time in taking up fox-hunting. His first appearance was 
with the Old Surrey—we envy him, for the date makes it almost 
certain that Mr. Jorrocks was out, his enjoyment as yet undimmed 
by ambitious thoughts of mastership. He also hunted in 
Warwickshire, and with the Royal Staghounds, with which on 
one occasion he took a bad fall; and when in William IV’s days 
his Court duties called him to Brighton, he spent as much time as 
he could in hunting on the Downs. Partridges he shot all over 
England, and grouse in several places in Scotland. It was in 
returning from a shooting-visit to the Duke of Buccleuch 
at Drumlanrig with an ankle sprained on the moors that he stayed 
with the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick. There the 
amusements were very different, and the entire house-party each 
afternoon drove about in a string of carriages, each with four 
horses, two postillions, two outriders, and two footmen on the 
dicky with pistols and powder-flasks. 

Partridges Gersdorff once shot with the Duke of Cambridge, 
at Kew, or rather he tramped after them, for even in those days 
birds appear to have been scarce in the neighbourhood of the 
Botanical Gardens ; but as a recompense he slept in a room next 
to the Duke, from which he could plainly hear the latter’s somewhat 
stentorian devotions. The Duke of Cambridge seems to have been 
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by no means devoid of humour ; for on one occasion, being urged 
to visit the Saxon Court, he replied that he would not be received 
there, as his descent from Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze ' prevented 

_him from showing the requisite number of quarterings. Apropos 
of this Gersdorff gives an interesting family-tree illustrating the 
ups and downs of the descendants of the smaller German princely 
families, and showing that Queen Victoria had a fifth cousin 
whose husband and father alike were middle-class Lutheran pastors 
without the remotest claim to noble blood. 


Henry X—Count _ Ebersdorff, 





| | 
Henry XXIII Count Reuss Erdmuthe Dorothea, Countess Zinzendorf 


Henry XXIV Count Reuss Benigna Seales Wattewille 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg Dorothea Frau von Scheinitz 
Duchess of Kent Marianne Frau Knothe ? 
Queen Victoria Agnes Frau Pfeiffer ? 


Of English politics and the spirit which pervaded them Gersdorff 
himself seems to have had a complete comprehension, but the same 
thing cannot be said of all the foreigners who visited England at 
this period. ‘Ow la fierté Anglaise va-t-elle se nicher dans ces 
moments?’ exclaimed a puzzled French lady at an election 
meeting near Covent Garden on seeing one of the candidates 
patiently and contentedly wiping from his face the traces of a 
rotten egg which had just hit him. When staying with the Duke 
of Northumberland at Syon House, Gersdorff witnessed a Brentford 
election where the Conservative candidate’s eloquence was much 
harassed by the skilfully controlled movements of an enormous 
dummy. The figure, got up to represent the Duke of Cumberland, 
with an orange stuck on to its blue coat to represent the star of 
the Garter, punctuated all the orator’s periods with sententious 
nods which sent even his own adherents into shouts of laughter. 

The propinquity of Brentford to Syon House made it customary 
for the birth of a ducal baby to be celebrated by peals of the parish 

1 Elanore d’Olbreuze (1666-1726), the mistress and subsequently the wife of 
George William, Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg-Celle, was the mother of Sophia 
Dorothea, George I’s unfortunate queen and the grandmother of another Sophia 
Dorothea who married Frederick William I of Prussia. Thus both the English 
and Prussian royal houses are descended, not very remotely, from a Huguenot lady 


of comparatively obscure family. 
? Married to Lutheran pastors. 
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bells of the town. One day when the Duke of Northumberland 
was in London he was summoned out of the room to speak to a 
messenger who had just ridden up post-haste from Syon House. 
The message was from the keeper of the Duke’s menagerie, who 
wished to know whether the parish bells were to be rung. A fine 
young monkey had just seen the light. 

The keynote of Gersdorff’s description of Victoria’s coronation 
is the magnificence of the display given by the representatives 
of the more important foreign Courts as opposed to the English 
Royal household, which did not run to a single new livery for 
the occasion. The Russian Ambassador Extraordinary hired 
two adjacent houses in Carlton House Terrace and knocked down 
the partition wall in order to provide an adequate ball-room and 
banqueting-hall for a magnificent entertainment, at which, we are 
told, the bill for fruit alone amounted to 4501. The Austrian 
Ambassador Extraordinary had the great Johann Strauss and 
his famous band transported to London from Vienna for his ball ; 
and the richness of the foreign equipages and the quality of the 
horses that drew them formed the favourite daily spectacle in the 
streets. On the actual coronation day there was no banquet 
forthcoming for the envoys, and after such lavish contributions 
to the splendour of the occasion they were a little piqued when, 
on driving up to Buckingham Palace on their return from the 
Abbey, they were unceremoniously greeted by an equerry sitting 
on horseback in the middle of the courtyard and bawling forth ‘ Now 
you may all go home!’ 

Curious and heterogeneous were the diplomatist’s duties in 
those times. Gersdorff was one day commissioned to see to the 
safe transport from England to Germany of the remains of Weber 
the composer. A long and laborious search had to be made in a 
dimly lit mortuary before the right coffin could be found, and 
countless other difficulties had to be met before it could be safely 
shipped out of England. To crown everything, Gersdorff had 
been told that the sailors would refuse to serve in a ship which 
they knew to be carrying a corpse. So poor Weber was finally 

smuggled on board in a packing-case, disguised appropriately but 
not decorously as a piano, as which instrument he also figured in 
the bill of lading. 

Another diplomatic duty was the performance for Royalty of 
those services which are now rendered to persons of less exalted 
rank by Messrs. Cook or Lunn. In 1837 Gersdorff was instructed 
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to organise an English tour for Princess Augusta of Saxony. This 
princess’s experience of the world had been hitherto confined to 
a somewhat narrow area. During her father’s lifetime she had 
never been granted her oft-repeated request to be allowed to 
walk on foot over the bridge at Dresden. Accustomed, therefore, 
to roll easily through the less crowded and more deferential streets 
of that town, which she had practically never left, it is not wonder- 
ful that on her arrival in London she thought that some fearful 
accident must have happened when her carriage was stopped for 
a few minutes by the traffic. 

The Princess apparently never slept upon a bedstead, but upon 
numerous mattresses and feather beds spread upon the floor ; and 
these, piled up and strapped down upon one of her rather clumsy 
travelling carriages, she took with her everywhere, even to Windsor 
Castle, where she repaired after a fortnight’s stay at a hotel in 
Brook Street. 

From Windsor she went to Bushey Park, and from there the 
tour proper began. Gersdorfi’s task was not an easy one. The 
Princess’s impedimenta were large and numerous, and she had 
many special requirements difficult to obtain at that time at 
English country inns. Exclusive of servants, the party consisted 
of the Princess, a Polish lady-in-waiting, the Grand Maréchal of 
the Court of Dresden, and Gersdorff. The difficulty of explaining 
everywhere to the landladies that these four people did not con- 
stitute two married couples, and that they required four separate 
bedrooms, seems to have been enormous. 

At Bath, which they left on Sunday, they were hooted in the 
streets by the Sabbatarian inhabitants. Going on to Portsmouth 
they crossed to the Isle of Wight, and for the first time in her life 
the Princess was parted from her precious bedding, as the carriages 
could not be got on board the steamer. After visiting Carisbrooke 
Castle, it was found that the flies which had brought them had 
driven round to another road, by which they were to return and 
which they were expected to reach by a footpath crossing three 
fields and three stiles. At the first of these obstacles the Princess, 
who had never met such a thing in her life, before, was nonplussed. 
Gersdorff’s valiant endeavour to assist her over did not meet with 
the success it merited. I think it safer to allow him to describe 
the scene which followed himself: 


Her female attendants surrounded her on both sides of the 
stile, shouting “ Jesus Maria!” and covering the deranged dress 
of their mistress with their arms. The difficulty in liberating H.R.H. 
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was not small. It could only be overcome by putting one of the 
big footmen on his knees and hands on the ground, thus to form a 
step. H.R.H. at first objected to put her foot on a human creature, 
but the poor man evidently had no objection, for with his face 
towards the ground he was shaking with laughter. 


No further conclusions were tried with stiles, for Gersdorff 
wisely defied the laws of trespass by punching a substantial hole 
in the next two hedges. 

The last episode of the tour before the return to London was a 
visit to the Duke of Wellington at Walmer Castle, which they 
reached after dusk, having for the last part of the way frightened 
the inhabitants of the roadside villages by their illumination of 
long flaring torches held by the footmen on the boxes in the princely 
German fashion. One fact about Wellington recorded by Gersdorff 
is worth repeating. He had had allotted to him the identical 
insignia of the Golden Fleece which Charles V. had worn. It 
would be interesting to know what has now become of this trinket. 
It is no doubt no business of mine, but if I were the King of Spain 
I should stick to it myself. 

Later, Gersdorff had to stage-manage a much more elaborate 
tour—that of the King of Saxony, who arrived at Portsmouth in 
May 1844. He found that town gay with a profusion of red and 
white flags, unlike anything which Gersdorff had ever seen before. 
On inquiry they turned out to be the Saxon colours, as designed by 
the Mayor from information taken out of an ‘ Almanach de Gotha,’ 
dating from the period when the Saxon and Polish crowns were one.! 

The King’s energy knew no bounds. Probably no one has ever 
done the sights of London more conscientiously or in a shorter 
time, and he dragged poor Gersdorff up to the top of St. Paul’s with 
him at 4 A.M., so as to get a smokeless view of London. The tour 
itself ranged practically from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. The 
King’s original scheme for its daily routine was to start at 6 A.M. 
and drive continuously till dusk, and it was difficult to make him 
realise that the English country inn is incapable of having breakfast 
ready for a large Royal suite at 5 a.M., and that equerries find it 
difficult to keep up their spirits on one piece of chocolate during 
twelve hours’ jolting on rough country roads. However, he soon 
resigned himself to a somewhat later start, and worked off his 
superfluous energy by two hours’ botanising every morning before 
the journey began, and by walking on alone whenever a halt was 
made to change horses, a proceeding which caused considerable 
1 This period ended in 1763. 
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anxiety to his suite, as he not infrequently missed his way. The 
tour over, he embarked for Hamburg on H.M.S. Firefly (unfor- 


tunately on the Sabbath Day, which provoked the thunders of the 
Edinburgh Press). 

The King of Saxony’s visit to London clashed with the sudden 
and unexpected arrival of the Czar. England being full of Polish 
political refugees, the latter gave considerable anxiety to the 
authorities. He was attended by a brilliant suite, one of whom, 
Count Orloff, a noted military dandy, on being offered lunch at 
Buckingham Palace, replied ‘ Comment voulez-vous que je mange, 
lorsque je suis en uniforme?’ Knowing the high stocks and tight 
waists of the uniforms of the period, the reader will sympathise 
with him, but it is a little difficult to see how the Czar’s suite kept 
body and soul together, for they seem to have come to England with 
but little clothing that was not military. To this was due a re- 
markable sartorial feat. Finding that they could not dine’ at 
Windsor in the panoply of war, they called to their aid Mr. Jackson, 
the tailor to the Russian Embassy, who succeeded in turning out 
eleven complete outfits for the occasion in less than thirty hours. 
This same Mr. Jackson was offered 50/. by a Count Ostrowski, a 
Polish exile, to let the latter accompany him disguised as an 
apprentice when he went to Clarence House to fit on a coat which 
the Czar had ordered. 

The element of ‘ schoolboy humour ’ is generally richly present 
in Court memoirs, and these are no exception to the rule. We 
hear of a levée where King William, in knighting a judge, tapped 
him on the wig instead of the shoulder, and raised such a cloud of 
powder as obscured the scene for five minutes, and where a young 
officer of Horse Guards caught his spur in the carpet, stumbled 
forward and precipitated a maid of honour into the (fortunately 
empty) fireplace. To the same category belongs the story of a 
newly appointed ambassador in Madrid who, on going to Court, 
placed his credentials in his hat. As he bared his head to enter 
the palace, a gust of wind caught the papers and whirled them into 
a little heap of that substance which, till the horse-drawn carriage 
entirely disappears, must always find its way into the courtyards 
of palaces and farms alike. Just as he was entering the Royal 
presence resolved to substitute excuses for papers, the unfortunate 
ambassador had the credentials handed to him at the end of a 
stick, all soiled as they were, by an officious attendant. 

We get an amusing little sketch of Louis Philippe on his visit 
to England in 1844 to be invested with the Garter. His frugal 
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soul had been scared by some mention of the silk breeches and 
stockings that would be necessary for the ceremony. ‘ Avons-nous 
de cela ?’ he asked his old valet in an anxious aside. ‘ Oui, sire,’ 
was the answer, ‘la culotte que Votre Majesté a portée lors de son 
mariage & Palerme.’? 

Gersdorff gives us a vivid account of the scene on Constitution 
Hill when a boy called Oxford fired two shots at the Queen as she 
was driving-past. At the first shot Prince Albert stood up in the 
carriage and placed his body between the Queen and her assailant. 
Oxford fired leaning against the railings opposite the wall 
of Buckingham Palace gardens, and a courageous woman 
immediately seized him from behind by the coat-tails and held 
him fast to the railings. Eventually a policeman went to her 
assistance ; not, however, till he had first performed the more urgent 
duty of saluting the Queen, without letting any undue haste inter- 
fere with the grace or precision of the movement. Next morning 
Gersdorff arose early with the idea of searching for the bullets, 
which he supposed must have embedded themselves in the Palace 
garden wall. To his disappointment, however, he found that 
others had been there before him, and that the wall was already 
pitted with holes where it had been probed by the stick-ferules of 
the curious. As he turned away he met Prince Albert coming out 
of the Palace and bent on the very same fruitless errand. 

At the commencement of Gersdorff’s mission in London his last 
instructions had been to be careful not to take rooms over a green- 
grocer’s shop, as the King of the Belgians, when Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, had been ill-advised enough to do. The warning 
was symbolical. He was in fact expected to keep up a position of 
dignity in a society where there was a high standard of wealth and 
luxury. To do so can have been by no means easy. He was no 
Croesus, and his salary was so small that in the interests of his 
country’s dignity he jealously guarded the secret of its amount. 
That he succeeded in winning the gratitude of his Government 
and the respect and affection of London society with the means 
at his disposal is evidence of savoir-faire, good management, and 
social qualities of a high degree. Modesty, good-nature, and 
conscientiousness are plainly written between every line of his 
memoirs. In laying aside the MS. the reader feels that he has 
really learnt to know its author, and that it will be some time before 
he again makes such a pleasant acquaintance. 

A. F. Scnuster. 


1In 1809. 








